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Oldest American Firm of Pipe Organ Builders 


OOK & 
ASTINGS 
COMPANY 


Announce the completion of 


One Hundred Years 


of uninterrupted Organ building in America. 
Founded by Elias and George G. Hook in 
1827. Thirty years later Francis H. Hastings 
joined the firm, retaining his interest until his 
death in 1916. Some years prior to this date 
Mr. Hastings turned over the active manage- 
ment to his associates, the present owners. 
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THE REUTER 


The Reuter Pipe Organ 
is an organ of distinc- 
tive merit, one that is 
built strictly upon a 
basis of quality. 


THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 
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1855 - 1875 - 1930 


HREE SCORE AND FIFTEEN YEARS AGO TODAY MATHIAS PETER 
MOLLER WAS BORN IN FAR AWAY LANDS *####### 


WENTY YEARS LATER IN PENNSYLVANIA, HE BUILT HIS FIRST 
ORGAN, HERALDING A MARKED PROGRESS IN THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF WIND CHESTS. ***#####* 


"TODAY, ON HIS SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY, THIS GIANT OF IN- 
DUSTRY HALE AND HARDY, IS AT HIS DAILY TASK AMONG THE 
CO-WORKERS AND ASSOCIATES OF HIS EARLY DAYS, **####sa%% 












THIS COUNTRY AS A 
OF INDUSTRIOUS 
SINGLENESS OF 
UNINTERRUPTED 
EXTENDING 
PERIOD OF 
CENTURY. *** 


HE STANDS ALONE IN 
LIVING EXAMPLE 

. PERSEVERANCE, 

PURPOSE AND 

ACTIVITY, 

THROUGH A 

OVER HALF A 


W E PROUD- LY OFFER 

THIS MAN TO THE 
ADMIRATION OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE WHO 
GLORY IN THE JUST 
EXALTATION OF RECOG- 
NIZED LEAD- Exess, *oe 


M. P. MOLLER 
FROM COAST 
FROM THE 
THE RIO GRANDE 
MONUMENTS TO 


6 THOUSAND 

ORGANS 
TO COAST AND 
GREAT LAKES TO 
ARE AS MANY 
THE EXTRAORDI- NARY CAREER OF 
THIS MAN ON WHOM THE WHOLE AMER- 
ICAN ORGAN INDUSTRY HAS A RIGHT TO PRIDE ITSELF, *########% 


THE ASSOCIATES 


M. P. MOLLER 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1930 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Church, Concert and Theater 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations: e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


Readers will afford valuable cooperation in the extension of 
this department of review if they will secure any music they 
desire from one of the publishers whose name and address will 
be found in the Directory in the last pages of this magazine. 


SETH BINGHAM 

PIONEER AMERICA 
Here is a suite, the Composer’s second, that is not diffi- 
cult to play and is very easy for an audience to listen 
to, because of its titles. It is descriptive music that has 
not made the mistake of trying to be profound. 

Repsktn Ruapsopy: “Indian File—Squaw’s Lament 
—Medicine Man—The Great Spirit—Tribal Dance” and 
what more could an audience want to read on a recital 
program? The music opens with a unison passage, 
cleverly written so that the pedal part does not ruin the 
effect; if the registration is carefully chosen, it will be 
highly effective. It has the flavor all right, but the re- 
viewer doesn’t see how the marked registration will be 
of any use on any organ in the world other than the one 
the Composer plays—and that is true of almost every 
composition that specifies its registration. If we ignore 
the registration suggested, doing nothing more than 
glancing at it, and try to get the spirit of the music, we 
will have not the slightest difficulty in developing the 
color we want. The second page begins the Squaw’s 
Lament, and the music has every possibility for depicting 
its subject accurately. And thus the piece moves along 
from start to finish. But on page 4 we discover some 
registration markings that really get somewhere—we do 
not recall having noted anything so worth while in a 
published composition in recent years. Here it is, in 
part: “Solo: Musette, Gemshorn. Swell: Vox Humana 
without Tremulant, Oboe,” etc. etc. How many realize 
the effect of the Vox without Tremulant? Yet there are 
builders short-sighted enough to make it impossible for a 
player to gain that effect. 

SAILING OVER JorDAN: The second movement is a 
Negro Spiritual, and the registration suggested ought 
to be effective on many modern instruments: Choir Unda 
Maris for accompaniment, Swell Oboe for solo, soft 16’ 
Pedal. To most ears, the most beautiful music in the 
world would be intolerable if it were played on bag-pipes 
or automobile horns, and undoubtedly this beautiful 
movement will make only half its appeal if the tones 
chosen are not warm, vibrant, and appealing. 

ALONG THE FRONTIER: The third movement is de- 
voted to “Canuck and Cowboy Songs,” and asks the or- 
gan and organist to do things these sedate creatures are 
not entirely prone to do. We are forcefully reminded 
that an organ not equipped with a liberal supply of ad- 
justable combination pistons will give both organist and 
audience a sorry time of it, hanging around between sta- 
tions waiting for something to happen while the registra- 
tion is being set. 


PurRITAN Procession: The finale, “featuring York 


Tune,” lets the audience out with dignity and decorum, 
and it’s dedicated to a minister. 

The suite is not difficult at any spot, though the speed 
with which registration must be changed occasionally, 
and the speed and dash with which some of the passages 
must be played, will call for a little watchfulness. 


It is 
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candidly program music, catchy music, music just for 
fun; those of us who are not too old to still play a little 
now and then, need not blush in presenting this suite to 
our sedate audiences. It is a fine piece of popular writ- 
ing by a musicianly hand and deserves wide use, for the 
sake of the poor audience that has to give so much and 
get so little in return. 25 pages. Gray, $2.50. 


JAMES H. ROGERS 
SONATINA 

Anything by America’s famous Clevelander ought to re- 
ceive the closest attention. Here is a composer who has 
never grown overly erudite, never taken himself more 
seriously than he has been willing to take the rest of the 
profession. In spite of having three unusually fine Son- 
atas in print that aren’t plaved half as much as their 
worth entitles them too, he still is buoyant and optimistic 
in this little Sonatina. 

Vivo Giocoso, 5p. me. As charming a bit of sonata- 
form as either profession or public could want. Spright- 
ly, clean-cut, optimistic; the sort of music that invites 
both player and hearer to have a good time and forget 
hard times for the moment. Mr. Rogers has been able 
to do what very few can, namely, be sufficiently the mas- 
ter of themes to get done with them before the month is 
up. After all, is any theme worth ten minutes of de- 
velopment in this hurried age? There’s a lot of genuine 
music packed into these five pages, and it does not re- 
quire six months to learn to play the notes. 

ANDANTE, 3p. e. It is good that Beethoven wasn’t an 
American, for he never would-have had a chance. Here 
is a sterling Andante of fine metal, something with a real 
message of its own and not a love-song either; it takes 
a master hand to write anything so simple that says so 
much without being boisterous about it. Talk about the 
art of music, it seems to the reviewer that the supreme 
test of genuine musicianship would be to require the 
candidate to play this movement for a college professor 
and a hod carrier and make them both applaud. It can 
be done. And it’s organ music too, not cross-cut piano 
music. But it wants a modern organ, with great re- 
sources for an unlimited supply of the beautiful softer 
registers. 

CARILLON, 5p. d. Having exhausted our supply of 
phrases of commendation we would go back to the be- 
ginning and use them all over again on this movement. 
Not that this Sonatina will be played in 2030, nor dis- 
place the Great G minor, but that for 1930 and organ 
music in its present stage of stogginess this is another 
gem, another sign-post pointing to the liberation of the 
organ and organist. An old-school organist had better 
turn up his nose right now and save his money; the 
youngsters are the ones who will show the audiences 
what the Composer really means. The remarkable thing 
of it is that a man of Mr. Rogers’ technical facilities and 
ripe experiences could see so far ahead of the rest of the 
profession. He is taking us out of the literal mire in 
which we are plodding along and planting us on a fine, 
firm road. Not that he expects us to stay on the road; 


the road leads somewhere, on ahead. Let’s go. Presser, 
1929, 80c. 
E. COMMETTE: ALLEGRETTO F, 6p. e. There are 


many occasions when all we need is the simplest sort of 
rhythm, melody, and harmony; and here is a piece to 
meet the need. It is rather catchy, tuneful, and extreme- 
ly simple. The Composer resorts to some by-play with 
chromatics, by way of contrast, and the effect ought to 
be good if the tone colors are wisely chosen. Hardly 














OPINIONS OF ORGANISTS who PLAYED SUNDAY AFTERNOON RECITALS DURING JULY AND AUGUST 1930 





Under the Auspices of the Westchester County Recreation Commission on the 


AEOLIAN ORGAN 


at Westchester County Center (Auditorium seating 5000) White Plains, N. Y. 


of 


“Permit me to 
commend you 
upon building 
one of the fin- 
est municipal 
Organs of our 
country in 
the Westchester 
County Center 
Auditorium at White Plains, New 
York.” 


ber. 





HENRY F. SEIBERT 
Official Organist, Town Hall, New 
York. Organist, Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church, New York. 


“Please accept 
my most sincere 


compliments for 
the fine work 
done by _ the 


Aeolian Com- 
pany upon their 
great Organ at 
the Auditorium 
of the Westches- 
ter County Cen- 
ter, White Plains. 

The recital which I played there 
two Sundays ago gave me both a 
great pleasure and satisfaction for 
the voicing of the entire Organ is 
very beautiful, and its mechanical 
equipments are so up to date as to 
make any performer feel, at the very 
first, right at home with the instru- 
ment. 

Again, with heartiest congratula- 
tions believe me,” 

M. MAURO-COTTONE 
Concert-Organist and Composer 
Organist, Central Synagogue, New 

York. 





“Recently I played a recital on the new 
four manual, 100 stop Aeolian Organ at 
Auditorium, 


Westchester County Center 
White Plains, New York. 


It was very gratifying to me to present a 
concert on such a praiseworthy instrument; 
The White Plains Organ overcomes the 
acoustic difficulties so typical of a large audi- 
torium. The single stops are beautifully dis- 
tinct in any part of the building and the full 
organ ensemble is a triumph in tone produc- 
I enjoyed especially the rare beauty of 


tion. 


“I wish to ex- 
press to you my 
great admiration 
for the magnifi- 
cent Organ you 
have installed in 
the Westchester 
County Center 
Auditorium in 
White Plains. 
Tonally, each 
stop is of out- 
standing merit, 
the crescendo 
well balanced 
and the sforzando abso- 
lutely breathtaking in 
power and richness. Es- 
pecially is the superb, 
quick action commendable. 
It was thus possible to em- 


“Permit me to congratu- 
late you and your com- 
pany upon the fine Aeolian 
Organ which you _ have 
built in Westchester County 
Center at White Plains, 
New York. 

It was my 
privilege to play 
the eighth of a 
series of recitals 
given at this 
auditorium and 


played my pro- 
gram on the 24th 
of August to a 
huge and very 


appreciative aud- 
ience. 

The one thing 
that deserves the 


great commend- 

ation is the fact 

that you have overcome 
some ordinarily tremen- 
dous acoustic difficulties. 
In an auditorium such as 
the Westchester County 
Center, the vastness of it 
generally creates a very 


decided and annoying echo 
—through the fine voicing 
and understanding of such 
difficulties I must admit 
that you have done a very 
good job. 


The action and respon- 





the Musette, Orchestral Oboe, English Horn and Trumpet Mili- 
taire and I found the floating Fanfare Organ a very attrac- 
tive and useful feature. Please accept my congratulations on this 


installation.” 


E. A. HOVDESVEN 


Organ Recitalist, The Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, 


Penna. 


FEOLIAN, COMPANY 





sh 





Owing to the success of these recitals the series were continued during Septem- 
Later announcement will be made regarding the additional recitals 


ploy a crisp 
staccato touch 
with delightful 
effect. 

I may 
without hes- 
itancy that the 
success I achiev- 
ed tonally and 
technically in my 
recital was due 
solely to the ex- 
cellence of the 
Organ at my dis- 
posal.’”’ 


say 


GEORGE WM. VOLKEL 


Organist, Ninth Church 
of Christ, Scientist, Town 
Hall, New York. 


siveness of the Organ were 
indeed satisfying and the 
Fanfare Organ was indeed 
stunning. I feel that it 
has been a great privilege 
to play this recent in- 
stallation and I am _ sure 
that the many 
artists to follow 
will be similarly 
impressed. Judg- 
ing from letters 
received since my 
recital, the 
people of West- 
chester County 
are justly proud 
of their Organ 
and I _ heartily 
congratulate 
them upon their 
selection and you 
for the building 
of such an instrument. 

Please accept my sincere 
best wishes and kind re- 
gards. May you continue 
to give to the world in- 
struments of true worth 
and beauty.” 


C. HAROLD EINECKE 


Organist and Director of 
Music, Park (First) Con- 
gregational Church, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 





to 


“I wish to ex- 
press my _ pleas- 
ure in the Organ 
at the Westches- 
ter Community 
Center. It is 
finely placed and 
comes out beauti- 
fully. The action 
is very free, 
prompt and _ re- 
liable. Tonally it 
is exceedingly well balanced. I par- 
ticularly enjoyed the reeds, the float- 
ing Fanfare on high pressure being 
especially good. 
W. A. GOLDSWORTHY 
Organist, St. Mark’s In-The-Bou- 
werie, New York. 





“Tt was a real 
pleasure to play 
the magnificent 
Aeolian Organ in 
the Westchester 
County Commu- 
nity Center at 
White Plains. It 


is a splendid in- 





strument w ell 
adapted to the 
huge hall. -The 


many problems of acoustics which 
such an amphitheatre must have pre- 
sented to you have been solved very 
satisfactorily and you are to be con- 
zratulated. 

The resources of the Organ are 
wide. The console is well arranged 
and convenient in operation. Of the 
many attractive stops I like partic- 
ularly the French and English Horns 
in the Solo Organ; they are stops of 
real distinction.” 

FREDERICK D. CARTER 

Organist Dobbs Ferry Presbyterian 
Church, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


“The recital I played on the great Aeolian 
Organ at the Westchester County Center was 
a delight and an inspiration to me. 
if ever, has it fallen to my lot to play an 
Organ which not only meets every demand 
but which in each department is thoroughly 
and completely satisfying. 
stops possess distinct individuality and those 
calling for special characteristics are true to 
the best ideals. 


Rarely, 


The different 


The blending and building 


up qualities are splendid and produce an en- 
semble of great dignity and power. 

The console equipment is complete and the action responsive, 
instantaneous, smooth and noiseless. 

I can safely say that among all the concerts I have been called 
upon to give, the one at White Plains stands out prominently in 
my memory due to the truly great qualities of the Organ.” 

VIRGINIA CARRINGTON THOMAS 


Concert Organist. 


oe 
oe 


689 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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recital material, nor yet entirely suitable for church; but 
for a wedding or any similar occasion it is about the 
right thing. Presser, 1929, 50c. 


R. G. HAILING: pawn’s MISTY MANTLE, 5p. e. On 
the order of the Spring Song, in 6-8 rhythm, with a con- 
trast section in 3-4. It needs a style that gets away from 
the ponderous organ manner and becomes sprightly, as 
the piano often does. Somehow title and music do not 
seem to fit, in the reviewer’s opinion; it’s marked Alle- 
gretto G:azioso, and it would seem that either the title 
or the tempo ought to be changed. Under such con- 
ditions it would make a suitable piece for church use, and 
ought to interest the congregation. White-Smith, 1930, 
50c. 


H. P. HOPKINS: NEAR THE CATHEDRAL, 2p. ve. A 
bit of music imitative of the bells in the tower, written 
for a modern organ with Glockenspiel. An attractive bit 
for the average organist. If the Glockenspiel is conspic- 
uously absent, try some other registration—some bright 
flutes at 8 and 4, with some strings, and keep on trying 
till the right combination is found and the piece is inter- 
esting. Presser, 1929, 25c. 

R. DEANE SHURE: spirit winp, 4p. md. Here the 
Composer imposes a great task on the performer, for if 
the right registration and the right mood are not estab- 
lished in the performance, there will be little left for an 
audience to enjoy. And the registration for each indi- 
vidual organ can only be determined by tests at that par- 
ticular organ itself. Even two organs of exactly the 
same stoplist would probably vary a little in registration, 
and certainly would if they were large instruments of a 
hundred stops. Again a Biblical text is used—John 3:8, 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth” etc. Here the title 
of the piece and the text chosen do not in any way 
damage the usefulness of the piece for recital purposes, 
and we have another worthy piece of music—for those 
who are artists enough to be able to put it over. After 
all, a Composer can do only half the work; the performer 
must do the rest. Who wants to hear a ten-year-old child 
play a great sonata’ It takes an artist to play master 
works. Fischer, 1930, 50c. 

ERNEST A. SHEPPARD: CHANT JOYEUX, 4p. me. 
The title fits the music; it’s almost too joyous to be used 
in anything we associate with the word church at pres- 
ent. It is rather in postlude style, finely suited to wed- 
dings and similar informal occasions (informal for the 
organ) but rather too joyfully simple for a sedate re- 
cital. It is cleanly written with wide open-spaces and no 
soggy marshes to tramp through; a sprightly piece of 
music that any average healthy human being will enjoy 
if he hasn’t too much music erudition to spoil all his fun 
in life. Presser, 1929, 40c. 


AS 
ANALYTIC SYMPHONY SERIES 

Edited by Percy GOETSCHIUS 
“The symphony is the highest form of pure music, the 
loftiest expression of inspired musical thought. It calls 
for study, for repeated hearings, for intimate acquaint- 
ance. Such study brings the richest reward. Here, at 
last, is the open door to these masterpieces,” says the pre- 
face to the publisher’s announcement of the publication 
of thirty-eight symphonies in the series. “The Symphony 
is the same form of composition as the Sonata, but is 

written for orchestra.” says Dr. Goetschius. 
The thirty-eight symphonies are each published sepa- 
rately. in piano score. with several pages of prefatory 
materials, and a complete analysis by Dr. Goetschius as 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 
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the work progresses. For example, the student read'ng 
through one of the symphonies in this form, sees the In- 
troduction, then the Repetition, then Exposition, Prin- 
cipal Theme, Repetition, Extension, Subordinate Theme, 
etc., etc., and is able to follow the composer’s structure 
and technic from start to finish. As a means of acquir- 
ing a working knowledge of sonata form there could be 
no better method. Instead of observing and memorizing 
a mass of rules and exceptions in text books, the music 
student follows a master composer step by step and has 
before him not a rule but an example of music. 

The works chosen for the series include selected sym- 
phonies from all the great composers. The price ranges 
from 75c to $1.25; the sample at hand is a work of 55 
pages. Oliver Ditson Co. 


Music of the Month 


A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 


FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertoire 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow; 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooperation by securing any of these com- 
positions through one of the publishers whose name and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 


—MUSIC OF NOVEMBER— 

Mr. Faulkes, the British composer and recitalist, has 
contributed many fine pieces of practical organ music 
to our repertoire of today. Allegro Symphonique, 
Schirmer, 75c, is a fairly difficult piece, thoroughly 
musical and interesting; equally good for opening an 
informal recital or for morning prelude; it has the 
kind of appeal that reaches an audience. Berceuse 
Df, Schirmer, 50c, is a simple melody of fine quality, 
not too easy, but highly effective. Capriccio in A, 
Schirmer, 75c, is more of a concert piece, not easy to 
play, but of the kind that is sure to interest the ordi- 
nary recital audience; it is strange that this interest- 
ing piece is not more frequently heard. Concert 
Overture Ef, Schirmer, $1.25, is a superb opening 
number for a recital of average proportions, and 
equally fine for morning prelude; it is one of the most 
tuneful and varied of this Composer’s works; it has 
goodly length, plenty of variety, and everything the 
ordinary listener wants; it is of only average difficulty, 
or even less. Festival March in D, Schmidt, 65c, is 
a brilliant, rhythmic, tuneful march of sterling worth 
—there are a few troublesome spots for the player, 
but none for the listener. Jubilant March in D, Vin- 
cent, is another fine march, with plenty of spirit. 
Every composition listed is more than worth adding 
to the library; in each case the music is of the sort 
that appeals to an audience without in any way dis- 
tressing a serious-minded musician. It has both. prac- 
tical and theoretical worth. 

Mr. Becker has many excellent pieces in smaller 
forms and several sonatas, the first of which is still 
our favorite. Chanson matinale, Fischer, 60c, is a 
simple but appealing and happy melody in 6-8 rhythm, 
and its companion piece, Chanson du soir, Fischer, 
60c, is an equally good melody in more reflective 
mood, and with a style of embellishment that will in- 
terest and please an audience. Marche Nuptiale, 
Presser, 60c, is an excellent march in postludial style, 
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HEREVER you live 
VW: a # wherever you 
travel «2 om « you will find Pilcher 
Organs conveniently near you « « « 
From coast to coast « « « in modest 
chapel or stately cathedral «2 a a 
many of them recalling days beyond 
your time a  « others recently 
installed « « « all fervently relig- 
ious in tone and faithful in perform- 
ance «  « Such is the scope and 
character of Pilcher service. 


HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, Incorporated 


General Offices, Louisville, Ky. 
New York Office, Steinway Hall 
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with musical themes, First Sonata, Schirmer, $1.50, 
is one of the most practical of organ sonatas, with 
genuine musical appeal in all five movements; the 
Scherzo is particularly lovely; the whole thing is 
equally excellent for concert and church. Song of the 
Seraphim, Presser, 60c, is an unusual melody, both 
for mood and treatment; if the registration is handled 
carefully it will make a sure appeal. Toccata in D, 
Schirmer, $1.25, is something nice for students to 
limber up on, and when they get it going nicely, the 
audience can join in the enjoyment. Remember the 
old Dubois in G? It’s better than that, but of the 
same mood. 

Mr. Swinnen has so much technic at his command 
that he has shown little mercy on those not so for- 
tunate in the composition of his greatest work to date, 
the difficult tone-pictures, Longwood Sketches, of 
which there are four, each separately published by 
Presser: In the Shadow of the Old Trees, Rosebuds- 
Capriccietta, Dewdrops, Sunshine-Toccata; don’t try 
these unless you have ample facility, and a modern 





organ—and don’t neglect them if you have these as- 
sets. Chinoiserie, Fischer, 75c, is a most attractive 


picture of a Chinese scene; one of the finest of modern 
concert novelties, and not difficult. For those of 
limited technic we recommend Soir d’Automne, 
Fischer, 60c, a fine melody over simple accompani- 
ment. Soir de Printemps, Fischer, 60c, is in the same 
mood, but with the melody in the left-hand part. 

Mr. Johnston had tremendous success with his 
Evensong, published by Fischer in 1910, 60c, and for 
a time no program was complete without it; even 
some of the austere players had to use it. Autumn, 
Fischer, 60c, is an effort to duplicate Evensong, and 
it was fairly successful too; both pieces will make the 
dear old ladies in the congregation very happy. 
Resurrection Morn, Fischer, 75c, is of course for 
Easter—a descriptive mood. And Midsummer Cap- 
rice, Fischer, $1.00, is a most charmingly frivolous 
waltz that makes merry music from start to finish. 

Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield, our British correspond- 
ens, has recently issued a set of Five Cameos, Schmidt, 
$1.00, all of which are of fine English texture and 
serene musical beauty; try them to see how good a 
colorist and poet you are; they repay the effort a 
hundred fold. Canzona in Af, Schirmer, 50c, is mod- 
erately difficult, but packed with abundant variety and 
musicianship. Coro Marziale, Ditson, 40c, is a march, 
easy to play, very easy to enjoy. Variations in the 
Olden Style, Gray, 50c, is a piece whose charm is de- 
rived from its fine faithfulness to the olden style; it 
needs a good technic, clean touch, and nice sense of 
balance. 


New Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. Doc. 


Irom the Oxford University Press there came two very 
attractive numbers by the well known English composer 
Arthur M. Goodhart. The first, an ADAGIO ESPRESSIVO 
in D-flat, is a beautiful piece of organ music of four 
pages, easy to play and ideal for service use. It intro- 
duces a phrase taken from the Nunc Dimittis in E major 
of A. H. Mann, in whose memory it is written; towards 
the end the tune “Darwall” is introduced in the pedals 
in a most effective way. 

The second number, an INTRODUCTION AND FUGUE upon 
“Aeterna Christi Munera,” is more difficult but is seven 
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INTERESTING MUSIC 


pages are filled with good things. An opportunity is 
given for effective use of Tuba and other solo voices and 
it builds up to a stunning climax with the theme in.the 
pedals. 

I like these two numbers as well as anything I have 
seen for some time and recommend them highly to or- 
ganists who are on the lookout for well written churchly 
pieces that are worth working on. 

From the Year Book Press of London there is a SUITE 
IN THE ANCIENT STYLE by C. H. Kitson that deserves 
wide use both as a recital number and as a first class 
teaching piece. It opens with a delightful ALLEMANDA 
in three-part writing that is most organistic. This is 
followed by a short SARABANDE and a charming cour- 
ANTE, again mostly in three parts; which in turn is fol- 
lowed by a jolly Gicue. The whole work of some twelve 
pages is a delight to play and I am sure would make a 
great hit with the man in the street. 

From the press of the Edwin Ashdown Company there 
are two excellent albums. Modern Recital Pieces for 
the Organ, Book One, opens with a SCHERZO in F by C. 
H. H. Parry, a jolly little recital piece of some eight 
pages, easy and effective. Two pieces by Max Reger, 
IMPROVISATION and NACHTSTUCK, are worth playing, 
especially as they are not difficult ; the first I like muchly. 
There are a LAMENT by Coleridge-Taylor and a Bar- 
CAROLLETTE by E. Poldini that should make nice offertory 
numbers. One of the best pieces in the book is the 
SPRING SONG by Gustav Holst—as far as I know the, 
only organ piece by this talented composer. Only six 
pages, and quite easy, it should find wide favor; have 
played it a number of times and it goes well. Karg-Elert 
is represented by an ELEGY, Hubert Bath by a fine HEROIC 
PRELUDE, Scriabine by a well written ANDANTE and an- 
other famous composer, R. Vaughan Williams, by a 
DIRGE FOR FIDELE, a short five-page number well worth 
playing. 

In Book Two we have the Lemare arrangement of 
the Elgar mpyLLe, a rather nice DUO D’AMoUR by F. 
Thome, an effective and easy arrangement by Plant of 
the ANDANTE CANTABILE from the Tchaikowsky FIFTH- 
SYMPHONY, a delightful oLD TIME TUNE by Easthope 
Martin, and other numbers by Chaminade, Liszt, 
Schumann, and Parry. 

Here are two books of organ music that I can recom- 
mend ; they contain twelve pieces each, nearly all of them 
new to American organists; none of them are difficult 
and they can all be made to sound well on a modest in- 
strument. 

There is also a SUITE IN D MINOR by H. Wasselle, pub- 
lished by Zimmermann of Zurich. The titles are: CHORAL, 
INTERMEZZO, SCHERZO, FANFARE the work fills some 
fifteen pages, and after playing it through I am convinced 
that the covers are much too far apart. 


A BOOK OF DESCANTS 
ALAN GRAY 
Should there be any organist who does not know what a 
descant is, this book will show how an Englishman would 
do it. Of interest to British organists, but not very use- 
ful in America because the tunes are not used here in 
many churches. Since a descant is merely a melody, 
sung or played, on top of or against a hymn-tune, it 
would seem right and proper to make that melody at 
least slightly interesting. And of what use is a “book 
for the organist” when it has no words? Do American 


organists on the average play their hymn-tunes without 
any phrasing whatever? We doubt it. 6 x 8. 121 pages, 
Oxford, $1.50. 


150 tunes. 
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Modernistic Music 


Do we have to Cheer for It? 
By WALTER LINDSAY 


UCH A CHANGE has come 
over the art of music during 
the past twenty years or so, 
that it is hardly too much to 
say that the actual word, 
% “Music,” has a different mean- 
} ing today from that which it 

had at the beginning of the 

yea Century. It is not that music 
Mee is different in mere details: 
it’s different in its fundamenals; the modern 
composer’s idea of what constitutes a piece of 
music is totally different from that not merely 
of a Beethoven, but of a Wagner, a Brahms, a 
Tchaikowsky, even a Richard Strauss. In 
fact, modern musical ideals and practise are 
actually opposed to those of the previous gen- 
eration: music has been through a revolution, 
not an evolution. 

Now, as is always the case when there is a 
revolution of any kind, the musical world 
finds itself divided, generally speaking, into 
two camps, the Ayes and the Noes, as it were. 
On the one hand there are those who draw a 
thick black line across the record, right below 
“Parsifal,” let us say, or right below Thus 
Spake Zarathustra, and state emphatically 
that at that date music came to an end, and 
that nothing will or can be written from this 
time forth, that will amount to shucks. On 
the other hand we have the enthusiastic mod- 
ernists who feel that the art of music was in- 
vented about the year 1900, and who consider 
(as one of them stated in print not long since) 
that all music composed earlier than say 
twenty years ago is “little better than silence!” 
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It’s these extreme views in both parties—the 
stick-in-the-muds on one hand, and the speed- 
boys on the other—that make one despair of 
musical criticism, and give the average music- 
lover such a sensation of giddiness that he al- 
most wants to chuck the whole thing and take 
to going to the movies—silent ones for choice. 

But besides the two extremes of the Right 
and Left that have been mentioned, there is a 
certain section of the musical public who are 
willing to give an attentive hearing to any 
music whatever, new or old, provided that 
they are expected to consider it simply on its 
merits as music, and not be compelled to 
hother about whether it fits in with Brown’s, 
Jones’s or Robinson’s theory of aesthetics. The 
trouble is, that we (I say we, because I think 
I can claim to belong to this bloc) we are not 
permitted to regard music from this stand- 
point, but are required to take sides with one 
party or the other, almost with a pistol at our 
head. 

Now from the very nature of the case the 
modernists are the ones who raise the biggest 
“holler,” so that those of us who are not will- 
ing to hail each new work as a master-piece 
are likely to find ourselves looked down upon 
in a rather high-sniffing manner. And the usual 
sniff is this: we are told that we don’t care 
for the new pieces, because we miss the 
smooth flowing melody, and the full-sound- 
ing, fruity harmony that prevailed in the mu- 
sic that was the accepted thing up to say the 
end of the Nineteenth Century. Or, in other 
words, that we object to modern music be- 
cause, to our ears, it sounds ugly. 
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This may be the attitude of a good many peo- 
ple, but it is by no means true of all those who 
are, let us say, somewhat lacking in enthusi- 
asm for the modern works as a whole. There 
are a good many of us who are conservatives, 
but nevertheless not stick-in-the-muds; and to 
us the mere outward beauty of the music, in 
the conventional sense, or conversely the lack 
of the said beauty, is a matter of no concern 
at all, as far as our critical appreciation of it 
is concerned. For in judging this modern mu- 
sic it is perfectly idle, as a piece of criticism, 
for anyone to say off-hand that it sounds un- 
pleasant to him: because that is no reason at 
all why it should not sound pleasant to some- 
body else. Thackeray tells us that King 
George the First “liked train-oil in his salads, 
and gave an enlightened patronage to bad 
oysters.” Horrid as it may seem, the King 


really enjoyed these things. Similarly, certain’ 


effects may be disagreeable to me, but I have 
no right to say that they may not be pleasant 
to my neighbor; and if I don’t always approve 
of the new music I hear, I must be able to give 
a better reason than that. Let us dig into it. 

Those of us who are subscribers to the con- 
certs of the Philadelphia Orchestra are ideally 
situated when it comes to hearing modern mu- 
sic. We have what is usually admitted to be 
the finest orchestra in existence, and Mr. 
Stokowski, who conducts it, is not only a 
great musician, but is an avowed admirer of 
the new tendencies in music; so we can feel 
that when a new work is presented we hear it 
performed as well, and as intelligently, as pos- 
sible. 

What then is the prevailing feeling with 
reference to this new music among the 
thoughtful part of our Philadelphia audien- 
ces?Not that the pieces are harsh-sounding, 
though that remark is often made. The one 
outstanding objection is, that too often they 
are so terribly, so desperately stupid! Thev 
may be this, that, or the other ; but when all 
is said and done the fact remains that they 
haven't any point. 

Just let me digress for a minute to call at- 
tention to something that lies right at the 
roots of my argument. This matter of the 
point, or lack of point, in a piece of music, has 
very little to do with the question as to 
whether we like the music or not. I complain 
that a good many modern pieces are lacking 
in point. This doesn’t imply, conversely, that 
if they had plenty of point you, or I, or any- 
body else in particular, must necessarily like 
them, any more than the same would be true 
of 2 piece written fifty or a hundred years ago. 
What I’m driving at is, that if a piece has 
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point it will probably interest you, even 
though it may not please you. If it has no 
point, it will simply bore you. Take the case 
of a public speaker: you might hear a man 
make an address, and you might disagree to- 
tally with everything he said; and yet what 
he said might be interesting enough, even 
though not convincing. But when you hear a 
man talk (we’ve all heard ’°em) who uses good 
English and has a clear delivery, and who yet 
hasn’t a darn thing to say, you all know how 
We squirm in our chairs till he’s finished. 

When I hear a piece of music, I want to feel 
that the composer has actually invented some- 
thing; that he has put together certain notes, 
either in the form of melody* or that of har- 
mony, which represent an idea, and that this 
idea is sufficiently definite to be grasped as 
such, and to be recognized as being an inven- 
tion on the part of the composer. Just look 
over this list of themes, and I think it will help 
to make clear what I am driving at. Take for 
instance: 


The first eight notes of the Fifth Symphony 
of Beethoven. 

The first subject of the chorus “Et Resur- 
rexit,” from the great B minor Mass. 

The Siciliano which the tenor sings behind 
the curtain in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

The last theme in Sousa’s March, El Capi- 
tan—the shouting theme in the trombones, 
with the big skips between the notes. 

The pedal solo in the First Organ Sonata 
of Guilmant. 

“Moving Day in Jungletown.” 

The “Tarnhelm” motif in Wagner’s “Ring.” 

“Dixie.” 

The first two melodies in Till Eulenspie- 
gel. 

The “Moon Song,” from “The Mikado.” 

The whimsical, chattering phrase for muted 
trumpet that occurs about half-way through 
Strawinsky’s Song of the Nightingale. 

The Phantom March in Debussy’s Fetes. 

The entire English horn solo in Sibelius’ 
Swan of Tuonela. 

The blood-curdling theme that Manrico 
sings in the last scene of “I] Trovatore,” to 
the words: “Ha! quest’ infame IT’amor 
venduto!” 

The opening of the great D minor Toccata, 
by Bach. 

The old hymn tune, “Antioch.” 

The Dance of the Sugar-plum Fairy, from 
the Nutcracker Suite. 





*The word melody is used in its broadest sense; not as 
a mere tune, but as referring to any succession of single 
notes that “hang together” well enough to be recognized 
as an entity by listeners of ordinary intelligence. 
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You see I have made a wide selection; some 
of it great music, and some that could not be 
called great by any stretch of politeness; and I 
have cut it to the bone by calling attention in 
most cases to the bare themes, as distinguished 
from their working out. But I think any fair- 
minded person will admit that in each case we 
are conscious that the theme is a definite idea, 
an arrangement of sounds that can be recog- 
nized as something original with the com- 
poser. (Of course, when a composer founds 
a piece on a theme by somebody else, the 
originality lies in the use he is able to make 
of it; that must be understood.) 

Now the trouble with so much of the music 
that is being handed to us at present is, that 
We are not conscious of this at all: we hear, 
as the principal material of the piece, certain 
notes, forming a melody or a succession of 
chords, but we are not in the least conscious 
that anything has been invented; we have a 
vague uneasy feeling that any other succession 
of notes would have answered equally well for 
the purpose. The hearer is tempted to say, 
with the Captain in “Pinafore,” 

“Though I’m anything but clever, 
I could talk like that, forever!” 

But, it may be remarked, “The arrangement 
of the notes is different from anything that 
has been used before; doesn’t it therefore con- 
stitute an original idea?” The answer is de- 
cidedly in the negative; it doesn’t necessarily 
constitute any such thing. The mere setting 
down of something different is no guarantee 
that the result will be original. If I draw a 
pig with six legs, it will certainly be different: 
but there'll be nothing original about it—it 
will be a mere piece of foolishness. And the 
trouble with so many of our present-day com- 
posers is that they spend so much time and 
energy turning out six-legged pigs. 

We will find a certain number of the mod- 
erns, however, who are willing to take the bull 
by the horns, and state quite frankly that ac- 
cording to their conception of music there is 
no necessity for any “ideas,” in the old sense 
of the term, at all. No melodies, beautiful or 
otherwise; no themes, no subjects. The con- 
tention is that a piece of music should be 
simply a succession of sonorities—reducing it 
to a bare statement, music is an arrangement 
of characteristic noises, addressed exclusively 
to the sense of hearing. Granting this theory 
to be correct (and it’s perfectly legitimate, 
whether we agree with it or not) granting it 
to be correct, the conclusions are obvious. 
Music need not have any logical harmonic 
progressions, since harmony is used merely as 
a means of providing color; it need not kave 


any recognizable themes, since the successions 
of notes are merely a frame-work on which to 
drape the various “effects; and it must not 
exhibit any traces of counterpoint, as that ap- 
peals almost entirely to the intellect, and is 
the *same no matter what the sonority may 
be through which it is presented. Music is to 
appeal to the sense of hearing, just as flavors 
appeal to the sense of taste, and odors to the 
sense of smell—neither more or less. 

Somehow this theory doesn’t come home to 
me; I can’t feel comfortable in viewing a great 
composer in the same light as that in which 
I view a famous chef. But granting for the 
sake of the argument that the theory is a good 
one, there are several snags that immediately 
show themselves. -A highly organized com- 
position, such for instance as the First Sym- 
phony of Brahms, is full to overflowing with 
points of interest that are entirely independ- 
ent of the mere sensuous appeal. There are 
subtle relationships between the various 
themes; there are ingenious variations and 
developments of the themes themselves: there 
are unexpected turns of harmony—thousands 
of such interesting things, so that we hear the 
work over and over again, and always find 
something new in it, something that we liter- 
ally did not hear before. Such music “keeps 
fresh” for years, and is delightful after almost 
unlimited hearings. But if our music is to be 
solely an appeal to the ear, then any hearer 
who has a half-decent musical memory soon 
gets to know all the effects by heart; and after 
one or two hearings, when the novelty is 
worn off, and the orange squeezed dry, the 
piece gets to be old stuff— we know just 
what’s coming from moment to moment, so 
what’s the use of hearing it again? It’s like 
reading a detective story a second time, after 
we know who murdered the Duke. 

Then there’s another difficulty, more seri- 
ous than this. If our piece of music is to be 
simnly a series of effects of sonority, then to 
justify themselves the effects ought at anv 
rate to be new, striking, surprising. And 
here’s just where so many of the new pieces 
break down: our composers have evolve a 
certain vocabulary of effects, and these have 
become as it were standardized; and no matter 
who the writers are, or what their compos- 
itions are about, nine-tenths of them dip into 
the same old bag of tricks, and trot out the 
same old sonorities, over and over again. You 


‘shall have an orchestra programme like this: 


* For instance, a fugue is the same fugue, as a piece of 
musical thinking, whether played on the organ. the piano- 
forte or the orchestra, although the sensuous effect in each 
case is altogether different. 
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1. Tone Poem, “The Garage: After the 
Opera” Igor Nitwitsky 
2. Suite, “Three Bridges”...G. Politonalla 
(a) Brooklyn: Maestoso assai 
(b) Dental: Adagio doloroso 
(c) Auction: Allegro feroce 
3. Scherzo, “Bargain Day in the Tinware 
Department” John Smith 

You shall have these five movements, and 
in every one of them you shall have the same 
sounds dished up, meeting you over and over 
again like old friends. There will be muted 
trumpets, squealing fortissimo in the top reg- 
ister, like killin’-time down on the old farm; 
bass clarinets growling so low that they’re 
almost inaudible, and oboes shrieking so high 
that you wish to goodness they were; violins 
divided till there are almost more parts than 
there are chairs; piccolos doubling the fiddles 
in the upper octave, to give ’em an edge; and 
all this against a continuous mass-production 
effect of pianoforte, four kettle-drums, bass 
drum, snare drum, big cymbals, little cymbals, 
triangle, glockenspiel, chimes, xylophone, 
marimba, Chinese block, castagnettes, tam- 
tams, a single cymbal hung flat and beaten 
with a drum-stick—and over in the corner the 
modest little celesta, doing its darndest, and 
as absolutely inaudible as though it were in 
Oshkosh. Nobody in his right mind can ob- 
ject to the use of all this formidable appara- 
tus, if the composer can make good with it 
and some of them do. The objection is, that 
in too many instances we hear a succession of 
pieces written for an array like this, and they 
all sound alike! Considering the labor of pre- 
paring these pieces, the labor of performing 
them, and (may I say?) the labor of listening 
to them, the lack of character and variety in 
the effect produced makes one doubt whether 
the result is worth the wear and tear. As the 
small boy said after learning the alphabet, it 
seems hard lines to have to go through so 
much to get so little. 

Even the composers seem to have a glim- 
mering of this occasionally: in a piece played 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra a couple of 
years ago, the composer, in a desperate effort 
to have something different for once, wrote a 
part in the score for two traffic lights, and ac- 
cordingly they were installed among the other 
instruments on the stage, and solemnly winked 
alternately red and green, at the proper places 
in the music. You may think this a joke, but 





it isn't: it’s an actual, if lamentable, fact. 
Now if I go to a vaudeville show, and see a 

magician take a white rabbit with one black 

ear out of a silk hat, I may perhaps be mildly 
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entertained. But if I go to six vaudeville 
shows, at short intervals, and in each case see 
a different magician, who proceeds to borrow 
a silk hat, and bring out of it a white rabbit 
with one black ear, it begins to pall, after say 
the third rabbit. And this is a parable. 

Of course, we mustn’t belittle the matter of 
characteristic and effective sonority; it is 
highly important, if it is characteristic and ef- 
fective. Brahms was a great composer; but 
I have always contended that he would have 
been just that much greater if he had had the 
knack—or perhaps tried a little harder—to 
make his music sound more effective in per- 
formance. But most of the big fellows have 
not neglected this aspect of their work. Do 
you remember, in the Scherzo of the Seventh 
Symphony (a few measures before the return 
of the principal theme) the astounding color 
effect that Beethoven gets with no greater ar- 
ray of instruments than two bassoons, one 
horn, and the string basses? It’s absolutely 
original; neither Beethoven nor anyone else 
ever produced just that effect, either before or 
since. Look at the color effects in Wagner, in 
Strauss, in Debussy: these men worked mira- 
cles. and as Kipling says, they came off, too! 

Then there is the matter of harmony. The 
perception of the relations between notes 
sounded simultaneously has broadened and 
deepened enormously since Monteverde’s time, 
but however harmony has developed, it has 
always been rooted in one thing: the relation- 
ship of the various chords to a “foundation” 
chord, which was recognized as the “chord of 
the key” for the time being. The key might 
change many times, in the course of the piece; 
nevertheless. we were always conscious that 
there was a foundation on which the harmony 
rested, even if only temporarily; all the other 
chords were instinctively felt as related to 
that. If the harmony moved away from that 
chord, the ear was not satisfied till it got back 
to it. The result was that the hearer felt that 
the music must inevitably move forward: 
whether the composition were simple or com- 
plicated, once the sensation of a “centre” 
having been established, and the music having 
moved away from it, we could not rest unless 
it kept on moving till it got back. The sheer 
propulsive force that this gave to music was 
incalculable. 

But now this tonal sense is to be done away 
with. There is to be no key note, whether for 
the entire movement or for the individual pas- 
sages; all chords are on the same basis, none 
is considered either consonant or dissonant. 
Instantly the propulsive force of which I have 
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spoken disappears; the mind does not stretch 
forward to a point of rest, because no chord 
is to be more restful than another. What’s 
the result? Generally speaking, the result is 
that a piece of music might as well stop on 
page 9 as on page 11. For there is no sensa- 
tion of what is sometimes called “excursion 
and return;” we have not started from any 
fixed point, and so we have no feeling of hav- 
ing gotten anywhere in particular; and there 
being no fixed point to which to return, we 
might as well quit one time as another— 
which is exactly the impression that so many 
modern pieces give. Over and over again | 
have seen audiences at the symphony concerts 
utterly unable to tell whether a piece was 


ended or not, and watching Mr. Stokowsai tu 
find out. If he put down his stick, the piece 
was finished; if he kept it in the air, we knew 
that the movement had merely reached a 
pause, and that there was more to come. 
There was no other way to find out! 

The plea is made that by abolishing the 
feeling for key-relationships we have given 
harmony so much more freedom. Well, we 
can’t of course expect harmony to stand still; 
that would be nonsense. But speaking of free- 
dom, I suppose that a ship without a compass 
is in a sense more “free” than a ship that has 
one. The first ship doesn’t have to stick to 
any set course, but can wander at will: all 
directions are alike to it. But the ship with 
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the compass is after all the one that is more 
likely to get somewhere. 

Then again—let us be fair—the modern 
harmonist says that anyhow his harmony is 
not meant to be a matter of design; that the 
chords are used simply as splashes of color, 
somewhat in the same way as he uses the 
timbres of the instruments. This is a perfect- 
lv legitimate claim. But why must we throw 
over the original use of harmony—what we 
might call the constructive use—because we 
also want to make a further use of it as a 
means of color? Why cripple ourselves by 
abolishing one means of effect, when we might 
just as well use both at once? If I have a more 
powerful engine put in my car, would it be 
common sense if I should for that reason run 
it on three wheels instead of four? If instead 
of going into a fight with my bare fists, I get 
a good club for my right hand, ought I on that 
account to tie my left hand behind my back? 
Perhaps our composers haven't skill enough 
to use harmony for purposes of design and 
purposes of color at the same time—then 
“that’s something else again, Mawruss.” 

Then again: most of us, in listening to 
music, like to have our emotions stirred. It’s 
part of the magic of the art that the com- 
poser can make us feel joyful, or sad, or 
thoughtful, not to mention many _ other 
emotions that are too delicate and compli- 
cated to be expressed in language—that he 
can make us feel all this at will, without our 
having the least reason in the world to ex- 
perience these emotions, except that the 
music takes us out of ourselves, whether we 
will or no. But even the most interesting 
compositions of the modern school fail to 
move us this way; in fact, the composers 
would .be the first ones to acknowledge that 
they had no intention of stirring our feelings. 
Nay, more than this: some of the advanced 
musicians of today are ready to deny that 
music can have any emotional effect at all. 
One hardly knows what to say to such a 
theory as that. If there is no emotional ef- 
fect in music, why do we “feel the way we 
do.” when we hear it?) Why does the Funeral 
March from the Eroica make us feel solemn, 
and the Pathetique of Tchaikowsky depress 
us. and the Scherzo from the Midsummer 
Night's Dream give us a sprightly sensation? 
[f it isn’t the music that does this, what is it? 
Personally, I give it up: what’s the answer? 





I can imagine some reader of modernistic 
svmpathies—if he has had the patience to read 





thus far—rising at this point to remark: “This 
man started out to be open-minded, but he has 
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done nothing but swat modern music, all 
along!” It’s perhaps hard to avoid giving 
that impression, yet at the same time that is 
not my idea, really. Let me repeat, that I 
don’t consider that the question as to whether 
you or I actually like a composition or not, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, has anything 
to do with the matter under discussion. If a 
piece has some stuff in it, and shows original- 
ity and invention, I say by all means let’s give 
it an attentive hearing, even though it may not 
suit our taste. During the past season we had 
presented by the Philadelphia Orchestra an 
Orchestral Ode in memory of Lenin, by the 
young Communistic Russian composer Krehn. 
This was a case in point: it was thoroughly 
modern; sprawling, shapeless, angular, disson- 
ant; ugly as sin and queer as Dick’s hat-band; 
but it was original—it was interesting, by 
Jingo! Consequently it made so strong an 
impression that we had it a second time in 
the same season—a most unusual occurrence. 
But it was its originality that made the hit, 
not the fact that it was new, or modernistic, 
or polytonal, or daring, or bore any of the 
other populat catch-word labels. 

Some time ago a lady wrote to one of the 
papers, finding fault with the audiences of the 
present day for their lack of enthusiasm over 
the modern works; and she said in effect that 
no matter how strange and repulsive they 
might seem to us, nevertheless we must re- 
member that “somewhere among them lies 
genius!” Now that’s a perfectly gratuitous 
assumption; there might be thousands of 
modernistic compositions written without a 
spark of genius among the lot of them, just as 
we know for a fact that there have been mil- 
lions of conservatively written pieces that 
were as dead as a stuffed hippopotamus, 
whereas the ones that really amounted to 
something, and have survived, are compara- 
tively few. The kick that we conservatives 
have is against the idea, so prevalent today, 
that if a composer masters a certain idiom— 
certain scale effects, certain unusual chords, 
certain new uses of the instruments—that 
therefore, ipso facto, what he writes must be 
worth listening to. My contention is, that I 
don’t care two cents what idiom the composer 
uses, so long as he says something with it. 
Or here’s another way to put it. If a com- 
poser has some musical idea which necessi- 
tates the use of an unusual scale, or a new 
effect of harmony, by all means let him write 
that way: he can’t express himself in another 
idiom without saying something different 
from what he intended. But if he sits down 
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and says “Let’s see what we can do in the 
way of a new scale—we'll try this: C, C-sharp, 
E natural, F natural, F-sharp, A natural, B- 
flat;’ and then proceeds by main strength to 
manufacture a theme using these intervals, he 
may produce an interesting work, but it would 
be very unsafe to bet on it. It would be too 
much like the play in Nicholas Nickleby, that 
was constructed around the real pump and 
the two real wash-tubs that happened to be- 
long to the manager. My despairing cry to 
the new generation of composers would be: 
“Use what medium you wish; use any scale, 
or none; any harmonic system, or none; any 


orchestral coloring, or none—no, that would 
be too much to ask!—but for the love of Mike, 
when you start to talk, say something!’ 

Of course the art of music must be differ- 
ent today from what it was forty or fifty years 
ago: like all the other arts, it must change or 
perish. The danger just now seems to be that 
it will perish by the mere process of changing. 

To boil it all down to a few words, it 
amounts to this: a musician has a perfect 
right to compose what would ordinarily be 
called ugly music, if his ideas are such as to 
require it. But no composer under heaven has 
a right to expect us to listen to things that are 
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ugly—and dull too! And if the young ad- 
herents of the modern school insist that these 
works, which seem so sapless to me, are reall) 
filled with intense interest for them, I can on] 
say that like the friends of Mr. Peter Magnus, 
in Pickwick, “they must be very easily 
amused!” 


Let me finish with a little story, because it 
illustrates exactly the way a great many of us 
feel, when we are obliged to sit through a per- 
formance of a new work by one of our modern 
experimental composers. In Queen Victoria’s 
young days a brilliant company of amateurs 
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gave in London a performance of Ben Jon- 
son’s comedy, “Every Man in His Humour.” 
It was not very entertaining—more of a liter- 
ary curiosity than anything else; but all the 
great world of London went to see it, among 
them Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister. 
Lord Melbourne had a habit of thinking out 
loud. He endured the performance pretty 
well for an act or two; and then suddenly, 
during a pause in the action, his voice was 
heard distinctly, all over the theater, remark- 
ing to himself: “Well, I knew beforehand that 
this play was going to be dull; but I didn’t 
think it could be so d d dull as all this!” 








. ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN, HANOVER, PA. 
\Vhich houses one of the largest church organs in the world, an Austin of over 


twelve thousand pipes, now being completed. 


See next page. 


















































Mr. Barnes’ Comments 


—THE HANOVER ORGAN— 


In these days when it is customary 
to purchase an organ just large 
enough to fulfill the minimum re- 
quirements, due largely to the neces- 
sity of conserving the funds of the 
church, it is refreshing indeed to dis- 
cover an instance of where the re- 
verse is true. Mr. J. Herbert 
Springer, in his interesting account 
of the very large organ in St. Matt- 
hew’s Lutheran Church, Hanover, 
Pa., makes the statement that though 
the church seats 1200 people, and 
their present organ of 5000 pipes is 
quite large enough for any use of 
the church, or for recitals too, for 
that matter, yet no great work of 
art was ever created purely from 
necessity. He uses this idea in justi- 
fication for doubling the size of an 


Under the 
Editorship of 


William H. 


Barnes 
———— 


already quite adequate organ—not 
merely to have just a big organ, but 
to have one of the greatest artistic 
usefulness. 

Naturally, such lavish provision 
for the organ may seldom be found, 
but to know that on occasion it is 
possible to find a donor to go way 
beyond what is merely necessary, 
and permit the fulfilment of many 
ideals should be an encouragement 
to all of us—W.H.B. 





Building a Great Organ 


An Organist’s Plan to Ultimately Secure one of the World’s 
Outstanding Examples of Organ-building Art 


By J. HERBERT SPRINGER 


EQUESTING the details 
concerning what is_ being 
> done to my organ this sum- 
mer, and why, strikes me 
as being somewhat of a 
task, principally because what is be- 
ing done will not finish the organ 
according to my entire specifications. 
I must wait two or three years for 
another organ chamber, and then I 
shall have my ideal organ, and in- 
cidentally one of the largest in the 
world. This summer I am having 
added what I can. 

The church was built in 1924, and 
the organ installed at that time was 
a magnificent one of 87 stops built 
by Austin according to my own 
plans. But the church is still unfin- 
ished; the north transept cannot be 
built until an adjoining building for 
the Sunday School is reconstructed. 
When this is done I expect to have 









another large chamber behind the 
transept into which can be moved 
the Pedal pipes, which are now scat- 
tered about in the other chambers, 
and the Solo, which is out of place 
in the rear of the church. By taking 
the Pedal pipes from the other cham- 
bers I shall also have more space to 
add stops which will be desirable for 
the manuals. 

The entire organ is enclosed ex- 
cept the 16’ Diapason on the Great. 
Lack of space compelled us to place 
it outside, so the lower pipes have 
to do duty as show pipes in the chan- 
cel. There are two openings for 
each of the main chambers, one in 
the chancel and one in the nave, and 
the shades are placed on these 
arches, the Choir and Great being 
necessarily under the same expres- 
sion. These sets of shades are pro- 
vided with separate controls in the 








form of pairs of stop-keys by which 
either the chancel or nave shades can 
be connected with the respective ped- 
als, thus allowing the organist to di- 
rect the flood of tone as he chooses. 

St. Matthew’s Church seats ap- 
proximately 1200 people, and of 
course the fine organ of 5000 pipes 
we have had is quite large enough 
for any use of the church, or for re- 
citals too, for that matter. But no 
great work of art was ever created 
purely from necessity, so our reason 
for adding several thousand pipes 
this summer and planning to add 
several thousand in the future is not 
to have just a big organ, but to have 
an artistic one, perfectly balanced in 
every department and flexible enough 
to meet the demands of the most ex- 
acting artist. The donor of the or- 
gan is desirous of making it as fine 
as possible, understands my plan: 
and aspirations, and very generous- 
ly supports my scheme. As for the 
final result, it need only be said that 
the Austin Organ Company is doing 
the work, and everyone familiar 
with their late organs will know that 
it will be superb. 

I began planning the specifications 
for this organ with two main ideas 
in my mind: first, that fine tone can- 
not be produced with sub and super 
couplers, and, second, that the great- 
ness of a church organ does not de- 
pend any more (perhaps not so 
much) on the big voices than it does 
on a great variety of beautifully 
voiced soft and delicate ones. 

In the Great Organ my chief in- 
terest was in having a complete 
Diapason chorus. The two old 
Diapasons are being exchanged for 
new ones which will be voiced with 
well developed harmonics, and a 
third Diapason is being added, as 
well as a new Octave of large scale. 
This chorus is well rounded out with 
the mutations, Quint, Tenth, 
Twelfth, Fifteenth, and two Mix- 
tures, and is given a solid foundation 
with a proper 16’ Diapason. A 
Bourdon has been added for a sub- 
octave for the flutes, and I regret 
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that lack of space necessitates using 
this rank of pipes also for 8’ and 4’ 
flutes. The reeds of the Great will 
be interesting. I have always felt 
that the most majestic and dignified 
tone in a symphony orchestra came 
from the trombones when played 
softly. But how seldom we find this 
magnificent quality in an organ! 
Usually the only Trombone is a 16’ 
unimitative stop in the Pedal; but 
here we have the full mellow tone 
of the orchestral instrument avail- 
able at two pitches. The new Trum- 
pet will be bright. 

To the Choir Organ is being added 
a Vio'la da Gamba to complete a 
family of which I already have a 16’ 
Contra Viola and a 4’ Viola d’Amore. 
An 8’ Chimney Flute and a 4’ Wald- 
floete are being added so we may 
have open and stopped flutes in both 
pitches, with the present 8’ Concert 
Flute and the 4’ Flute d’Amour. The 
reeds of the Choir, too, are rather 
unusual. My desire was to have 
horn quality in 16’, 8’, and 4’ pitches ; 
so the Baryton will be voiced to be 
a sub-octave to the French Horn, 
and the Corno-Clarion will be of 
capped pipes. My plans for the 
future include moving the 16’ Pedal 
Diapason to the new transept cham- 
ber when it is built, thus allowing 
more space in the Great-Choir cham- 
ber. Then the Dulciana unit, which 
is now being put into the Swell, will 
become a part of the Choir, draw- 
ing at 16’, 8’, 4’, and 2’. The Unda 
Maris will also draw at 4’, and there 
will be an independent Tierce. At 
that time the Orchestral Oboe will 
be in the Solo, and in its place in the 
Choir will be an Oboe d’Amore. 

Among the additions to the Swell 
will be several unusual stops. The 
Violin 8’ will be scaled so as to pro- 
duce at second G the broad tone of 
the G-string of the violin, and it will 
be reduced toward the top to give the 
proper thin, keen tone. The bass 
will imitate a cello. Likewise the 
Flauto Traverso will be orchestral, 
the middle register being velvety 
while the upper part will be appro- 
priately bright. A proper Octave is 
being added for the Diapasons, 
which permits the former Violina to 
be exchanged for one of softer and 
keener tone to serve as the proper 
octave for the strings. 

The Cornet de Violes will be of 
tin, the ranks to be 10, 12, and 15. 
I am of the opinion that if a third- 
sounding rank of string-tone is 


above the Fifteenth, it becomes much 
too assertive. 

The Swell reeds at the end of this 
summer will not be at all as I hope 
The only thing we 


to have them. 
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are adding now is a 4’ Clarion; and 
the Tuba Magna 8’, on ten-inch wind 
pressure, is being placed in this 
chamber due to the antiphonal posi- 
tion of the Solo. But the Tuba 
Magna will eventually be in the So- 
lo, and then I shall have space for 
my proper Swell reeds. The Contra 
Fagotto will be changed to a fuller 
Posaune, and an Harmonic Trumpet 
will be added to complete a loud 
reed chorus with the Cornopean and 
Clarion. There will also then be 
added a Hecklephone 16’ and Clarion 
Dolce 4’ to complete a soft reed chor- 
us with the Oboe and English Horn. 
These reeds, of course, will all be in- 
dependent ranks. 

Practically nothing is being done 
to the Solo now, except placing the 
Chimes and old Harp in its chamber 
so they may be under separate ex- 
pression from the Echo. A _ new 
Deagan Harp is going into the Choir. 
However, I have great plans for the 
future of the Solo when it finds its 
permanent abiding place in_ the 
longed-for transept chamber. Each 
class of tone will be developed with 
the family idea, the flue sub-octaves 
being a Contra Tibia and a Contra 
Gamba. The proper high-pitch stops 
will be there as well as a six-rank 
Mixture. The Tuba Magna will be 
there with pressure increased to 
fifteen inches, and a Contra Tuba, 
Harmonic Tuba, and Tuba Clarion 
will be independent ranks on ten- 
inch wind. There will also be a 
Bass Clarinet 16’, a Corno di Basset- 
to 8’, a Bassoon 8’, and perhaps sev- 
eral others. 

The Echo Organ this summer will 
be one of the finest ever built. I 
am adding a Quintaten 16’ for a sub- 
octave. The Flauto Dolcissimo and 
Flute Celeste are of Spitzfloete type. 
The Violetta will be a proper octave 
for the strings, and the Etherial 
Mixture will be like the string mix- 
ture of the Swell, but of course 
softer. The Piccolo d’Amore 2’ will 
be stopped wood in the lower three 
octaves with a Spitzfloete top. The 
reeds will be French Trumpet and 
Corno d’Amore in addition to the 
usual Vox Humana. 

Due to lack of space, again, we 
cannot do much to the Pedal Organ 
now. There have been many stops 
added, but most of them are exten- 
sions or borrows. One of the most 
important is a Tuba Profunda 16’ 
extended from the Tuba Magna. 
When the Pedal finally has its prop- 
er location, there will be an entire 
new rank of Bombardes to draw at 
32’, 16’, 8’, and 4’. There will also 
be a 32’ Diapason, a 32’ Bourdon, 
and a Grand Cornet of five ranks. 
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Two more sections I hope to get 
in the future. When the Solo is 
taken from its gallery chamber, there 
will be installed there a floating 
Celestial Organ to serve as an ac- 
companiment to the Echo. It will 
contain some of the most delicate 
and beautiful things in the organ. 
The other section will be a floating 
String Organ of fifteen ranks placed 
above the chancel. 


The new console will contain 228 
stop-keys and provision for 53 more 
for the future additions. The actual 
stops this summer will number 180. 
There will be 122 ranks of pipes, 
totaling more than 7600, and Chimes, 
and two Harps. My plans for the 
future will call for over 4000 more 
pipes. 

Such will be my organ—remark- 

able not only for its size, but prin- 
cipally for the great wealth of beau- 
tifully voiced soft stops, to be had 
here in practically every conceivable 
variety of tone color. The number 
of 4’ stops is unusually large, and 
many classes of tone have been in- 
cluded in complete families from 16’ 
pitch, with very little unification. 
_ I believe I began this letter by say- 
ing it would be a difficult task to 
write a description of what I am do- 
ing. As is usual with “organ bugs,” 
the most difficult thing has been to 
stop. 


—ADDENDA— 

We all understand how organ plans 
have a habit of changing while they 
lie about. The above mentioned 
changes to the Great, Swell, Choir, 
and Echo have been practically fin- 
ished, and the new console has been 
installed. Now we are going on with 
work on other sections, and before 
this report can reach publication the 
Austin Organ Company will have 
gotten another contract for several 
thousand more pipes. 

I originally intended that the Solo 
Organ should be placed in a future 
transept chamber, but, having dis- 
covered that there is plenty of space 
above the chancel, I have struck up- 
on the better plan of placing it there 
in a new chamber which is now be- 
ing built. This position gives the ad- 
vantages of closer proximity to the 
Swell, Great, and Choir Organs, and 
also permits moving it immediately 
to its permanent location. 

The Solo will now be finished. I 
have decided to eliminate the Contra 
Gamba mentioned above, because 
there will be two 16’ ranks in the 
String Organ. There will be a fam- 
ily of open flutes at 16’, 8’, 4’ and 
2’; a Diapason and an Octave will 
be new; the new Violoncello and its 
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Celeste will be of wood. The 
Zauberfloete 4’ will be soft, and of 
harmonic stopped construction. The 
Harmonic Stopped Twelfth will 
have.a soft, dead tone for solo com- 
binations. Of unusual interest will 
be a six-rank Cornet; it will be com- 
posed of a 12th and 15th of Diapa- 
son pipes, 17th and 19th of flute, 21st 
and 22nd of Dulciana pipes. It will 
be a selective mixture without breaks 
except in the top octave of the high 
ranks. Some changes have been 
made in my plan for the Tuba fam- 
ily; the present 10” Tuba will be 
moved from the Swell, will be named 
Tuba Sonora, and a new Tuba 
Magna on 20” pressure will be in- 
stalled; these will make a fine chor- 
us with a Contra Tuba and an Oc- 
tave Tuba. 

This new chancel chamber will al- 
so contain temporarily the Pedal 
Bombardes at 32’, 16’, 8’, and 4’, a 
32’ Bourdon, and a 5-rank Pedal 
Mixture, as well as the String Organ 
of 18 ranks. 

There is a probability that I may 
have to wait several months for the 
installation of the Celestial Organ of 
16 ranks in the old Solo chamber 
above the gallery in the rear of the 
church. 

In addition to'the Solo and Pedal 
there will be other changes through- 
out the organ at this time. In the 
Great two more ranks will be added 
to the 3-rank mixture, and the 
Fourniture will be changed; the 
Trombones will be moved to the So- 
lo, the Trumpet will be extended for 
use also as a Double Trumpet, and a 
Tromba will be added to draw at 8’ 
and 4’. After having used the Dul- 
ciana unit in the Swell for several 
months I hesitate to move it to the 
Choir, and it will remain where it is, 
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but, instead of borrowing from the 
Dulciana, new ranks will be added 
for 12th, 17th, and 19th. The 12th 
will be a Rohrnasat of Chimney 
Flute pipes. The Cornet de Violes 
will be moved to the String Organ, 
but a Quint Mixture of five ranks 
will be entirely new. The reeds 
planned for the Swell will all be 
added. 

I still hope for a new chamber for 
an independent Pedal Organ when 
the new transept is built to the 
church. Then a new wood Diapa- 
son, to draw at 32’ and 16’, and an 
independent metal Diapason at 16’ 
and 8’ can be added. At present the 
metal Diapason is borrowed from the 
Great. In this future chamber wil 
be gathered all the present Pedal 
pipes. Practically everything else is 
being done this year. The present 
additions will make a total of more 
than 12,000 pipes controlled by 231 
stops. 

The String Organ will be coupled 
to any manual by use of one of the 
group stop-keys placed with the 
String Organ stops. There will al- 
so be provided a reversible piston 
beneath each manual to control the 
respective String coupler. It will be 
possible to set these couplers with 
the stops on the 5 pistons to be pro- 
vided for the String Organ. In ad- 
dition there will be a right toe pis- 
ton to cancel all String stops and 
couplers. The Celestial Organ will 
be operated with precisely the same 
coupler and piston system as the 
String Organ. The couplers of any 
manual to which the String or 
Celestial might be drawn will also 
affect these sections. 

The system for the control of the 
Great-Echo and Solo-Echo, over 
which I spent much mental effort, 
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has proved to be most successful. I 
was tired of clumsy pistons under 
manuals, tilting tablets on key- 
cheeks, or cancelers far off to the 
side. I have here three red stop- 
key cancelers placed between the 
Great couplers and  Great-Echo 
stops: Echo Stops Off, Couplers 
Off, Great Stops Off. These can be 
set on first touch of Great pistons, on 
Great-Echo pistons, or on Great 
coupler pistons. Thus a full organ 
combination may be in use on the 
Great, and a touch of an Echo pis- 
ton will cancel Great stops, cancel 
couplers, and give the desired Echo 
stops without destroying the full 
combination. Merely changing the 
cancelers, which might even be done 
with a coupler piston, will restore the 
original combination. It works like 
magic! Corresponding cancelers are 
provided for Solo and Solo-Echo. 
The finishing and voicing will be 
in charge of Mr. Ferd. Rassman, 
who has been responsible for much 
of the beauty of this great organ 
from its very beginning in 1924. 


HANOVER, PENNA. 
ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
Austin Organ Co. 
Stoplist by J. HERBERT SPRINGER 
Specification by P, Stark, of the Austin 
Organ Co. 
Begun in 1924, to be completed early in 
1931. 
SUMMARY 


V R S 3 rE 

ls 11 uy: 5139 484 
G 30 30 39 7 1878 
G-E — — 24 22 — 
5 41 45 46 5 3117 
Cc 20 20 23 1 1400 
L 31 31 37 6 2191 
L-E 21 21 22 1 1281 
N 11 18 12 1 1098 
I 12 16 16 2 1609 
177 192 270 84 12,449 


PEDAb @ : Vt. Kr Sst. 
ILX PRESSIVE 
32 Diapason Two 
Bourdon One 
16 DIAPASON ONE 56w 
DIAPASON TWO 44w32’ 
Diapason Three (Great) 
BOURDON ONE 68sw32’ 
Bourdon Two (Great) 
Bourdon Three (Swell) 
VIOLONE 44wm 
String Celeste 2r (String) 
Viola (Choir) 
Dulciana (Swell) 
10 2/3 Violone 
8 Diapason One 
Diapason (Great) 
Bourdon One 
Concert Flute (Choir) 
Violone 
Viole Celeste 2r (Swell) 
Dulciana (Swell) 
Aeoline (Swell) 
3 TWELFTH 32m 
3 Bourdon One 
Diapason One 
FIFTEENTH 32m 
Bourdon One 
SEVENTEENTH 32m 


He Or Or 
— 
~~ 
ww 


i) 


Or 


1/: 
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2 2/3 NINETEENTH 32m 
2 TWENTYSECOND 32m 
V Grand Cornet 
12-15-17-19-22 
32 Bombarde 
16 Tuba Magna (Solo) 


BOMBARDE 10” 68r32’ 
Trombone (Solo) 
Posaune (Swell) 
Baryton (Choir) 

8 Tuba (Solo) 
Bombarde 
Trombone (Solo) 
Bassoon (Solo) 


4 Bombarde 
Trumpet (Swell) 

GALLERY : 

16 BOURDON 44sw 


Quintaten (Echo) 
Viola da Gamba (Echo) 
Salicional (Celestial) 

8 Bourdon 
Flauto Dolcissimo (Echo) 
Viole Aetheria (Echo) 
Voix Celeste 2r (Celestial) 
Chimes (Celestial) 


GREAT 7”: 
EXPRESSIVE 
16 DIAPASON 61m (Unexpressive) 
Bourdon 
~ DIAPASON ONE 6im 
DIAPASON TWO 61m 
DIAPASON THREE 61m 
DIAPASON FOUR 61m 
MAJOR FLUTE 61w 
BOURDON 85wi0’ 
CLARABELLA 61w 
VIOLONCELLO 61m 
GEMSHORN 6im 
GEMSHORN CELESTE 61m 
5 1/3 QUINT 61m 
4 OCTAVE ONE 61m 
OCTAVE TWO 61m 
HARMONIC FLUTE 61m 
Bourdon 
1/5 TENTH 61m 
2/3 TWELFTH 61m 


V 30. R30. S 39. 


io Se 


2 FIFTEI -NTH 61m 
1 3/5 SEVENTEENTH 61m 
11/3 NINETEENTH 61m 
*NINETEENTH 61m 
11/7 TWENTYFIRST 61m 
1 TWENTYSECOND 61m 
*TWENTYSECOND 61m 
2/3 TWENTYSIXTH 61m 
*TWENTYSIXTH 61m 
1/2*TWENTYNINTH 61m 
1/3*THIRTYTHIRD 61m 
V Harmonics 


17-19-21-22-26 
Fourniture 
19-22-26-29-33 
Controls ranks marked* 
16 Trumpet 
8 TRUMPET 73r16’ 
TROMBA 73r 
Orchestral Horn (Solo) 
4 Tromba 
8 Harp (Choir) 
4 Harp (Choir) 
> S 2. 
16 Quintaten 
S Diapason 
Cor de Nuit 
Melodia 
Lieblichgedeckt 
Flauto Dolcissimo 
Flute Celeste 
Viola da Gamba 
Viole Aetheria 
Vox Angelica 
4 Fernfloete 
Violetta 
Dulcet 
Dulcet Celeste 


www 


III 
8 


SWELL: 7” : 


16 


8 


ci) 


-_ 


_ 


16 


CHOIR 7”: V 20. 


16 
8 


9 


16 


De» 
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1/5 Tenth 
2/3 Twelfth 
Piccolo d’Amore 
Fifteenth 
Etherial Mixture 
French Trumpet 
Cor d’Amore 
Vox Humana 
Celestial Harp (Celestial) 
Chimes (Celestial) 
Tremulant 
V 41. R 45. 
BOU RDON 73sw 
Dulciana 
DIAPASON ONE 73m 
DIAPASON TWO 73m 
HOHLFLOETE 73w 
GEDECKT 73sw 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 
ZARTFLOETE 73w 
FLAUTO DOLCE 73m 
FLUTE CELESTE 61m 
QUIN'TADENA 73sm 
VIOLIN 73t 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 73t 
VIOLE CELESTE 73t 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX SERAPHIQUE 61m 
AEOLINE 73m 
DULCIANA 97m16’ 
DULICANA CELESTE 85m 
OCTAVE 73m 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73w 
CHIMNEY FLUTE 73sm 
VIOLINA 73t 
Dulciana 
Dulciana Celeste 
2/3 ROHRNASAT 61sm 
*TWELFTH 61m 
FLAUTINO 61m 
*FIFTEENTH 61m 
Dulciana 
3/5 TIERCE 61m 
*SEVENTEENTH 61m 
1/3 LARIGOT 61m 
*NINELEENTH 61m 
*TWENTY-SECOND 61m 
QUINT MIXTURE 305m 
15-19-22-26-29 
Sesquialtera 
12-15-17-19-22 
Controls ranks marked* 
POSAUNE 73r 
HECKELPHONE 73r 
HARMONIC TRUMPET 10” 73r 
CORNOPEAN 73r 
OBOE 73r 
ENGLISH HORN 73r 
VOX HUMANA 4” Gir 
CLARION 73r 
CLARION DOLCE 73r 
Tremulant 


S 46. 


S93. 
73m 


R 20. 
CONTRA VIOLA 
DIAPASON 73m 
CHIMNEY FLUTE 73sm 
CONCERT FLUTE 73w 
FLUTE CELESTE 61w 
GEIGEN PRINCIPAL 73m 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73m 
DULCIANA 73m 
UNDA MARIS 61m 
FLAUTO D’AMORE 73sw 
WALDFLOETE 73w 
VIOLA D’AMORE 73m 

2/3 NAZARD 61m 
PICCOLO 61m 
BARYTON 73r 
Tuba Magna (Solo) 
FRENCH HORN 73r 
CLARINET 73r 
OBOE D’AMORE 73r 
VOX HUMANA 4” Gir 
CORNO CLARION 7%3r 
HARP (Deagan) 
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4 Harp 
Tremulant 
SOLO 10”: V.31... R31. ‘58 37. 


16 CONTRA TIBIA 73w 
5 STENTORPHONE 73m 
DIAPASON 73m 
GROSSFLOE'E 73w 
DOrPELFLOETE 73sw 
ORCHESTRAL FLUTE 73w 
GAMBA 73m 
GAMBA CELESTE 73m 
VIOLONCELLO 73w 
VIOLONCELLO CELESTE 73w 
4 OCTAVE 73m 
FLUTE OUVERTE 73w 
ZAUBERFLOETE 73sm 
2/3 HARMONIC TWELFTH 61sm 
TWELFTH 61m 
CONCERT PICCOLO 61m 
FIFTEENTH 61m 
3/5 SEVENTEENTH 61m 
1/3 NINETEENTH 61m 
1/7 TWENTYFIRST 61m 
TWENTYSECOND 61m 
VI Cornet 
12-15-17-19-21-22 
16 TUBA 73r 
Trombone 
CLARINET 73r 
8 TUBA MAGNA 20” 85r16’ 
TUBA SONORA 73r 
TROMBONE 20” 85r16’ 
ORCHESTRAL HORN 20” 73r 
CORNO DI BASSETTO 73r 
BASSOON 73r 
ORCHESTRAL OBOE 73r 
Harmonic Trumpet (Swell) 
English Horn (Swell) 
French Horn (Choir) 
Clarinet (Choir) 
4 TUBA 73r 


ao 


ci) 


ee 


Tremulant 
Ecuo 5”; V 21. R21. S 22. 
16 QUINTATEN 61wm 


8 DIAPASON 61m 
COR DE NUIT 61m 
MELODIA 61w 
LIEBLICHGEDECKT 61sw 
FLAUTO DOLCISSIMO 61m 
FLUTE CELESTE 49m 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73m16’ 
VIOLE AETHERIA Git 
VOX ANGELICA 61t 

4 FERNFLOETE 61sw 
VIOLETTA 6it 
DULCET 61m 
DULCET CELESTE 61m 

3 1/5 TENTH 6it 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 6it 

2 PICCOLO D’AMORE 61sw 
FIFTEENTH 6i1t 

III Etherial Mixture 

10-12-15 

8 FRENCH TRUMPET 6ir 
CORNO D’AMORE 6i1r 
VOX HUMANA 4” 61r 
Tremulant 


ANCILLARY STRING 10”: 
Vil. R18. 
16 VIOL 2r 122t 
8 VIOL D’ORCHESTRE 2r 122t 
VIOL D’ORCHESTRE 2r 122t 
One rank tuned flat 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 2r 122m 
VIOLA D’AMORE 2r 122m 
One rank tuned flat 
VIOLE SOURDINE 2r 122t 
OCTAVE VIOL 2r 122t 
VIOLA D’AMORE 61m 
1/5 TENTH 6it 
2/3 TWELFTH 6it 
FIFTEENTH 6i1t 
Cornet de Violes 
10-12-15 
Tremulant 


S22. 


cs 


men 09 19 Ww 


— 
— 
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ANCILLARY CELESTIAL 5”: 
V 22. 2 46. 5 16. 

16 SALICIONAL 61m 

8 KERAULOPHONE 61m 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO 61w 
CHIMNEY FLUTE 61sm 
UNDA MARIS ONE 2r 122m 
UNDA MARIS TWO 2r 122m 
AEOLINE 61m 
VOIX CELESTE 2r 122m 

4 FLAUTO MISTICO 2r 122w 
SALICET 61m 

16 Vox Humana One 

s VOX HUMANA ONE 4” 73r16’ 
VOX HUMANA TWO 4” @3r 


4 Vox Humana Two 
8 CELESTIAL HARP (Austin) 

CHIMES 

Tremulant 

COUPLERS: 46 

To 16’ 8’ 4’ 
Ped. GSCL GS 
Gt. SCLE SCLENI SCLE 
Sw: S GSCLNI S 
Ch. SC GSCLNI SC 
Solo i, GSCLNI & 


The Unison-Offs are very properly 
placed with the other couplers and are 
of course under the control of the Com- 
bons. They are red, to distinguish them 
from the usual black used by Austin for 
the other couplers. 


CRESCENDOS 
Great-Choir. Swell. Solo. Echo. 
Register. 

The Register Crescendo, as likewise 
the Full Organ piston, automatically cuts 
out all Tremulants, Celestes, and Percus- 
sion, without moving the stop-tongues. 

Crescendo Couplers: E-S. L-C. E-C. 
All to Swell (Master). 


COMBONS: 90 

On Double Touch, second touch operat- 
ing Pedal stops and Pedal couplers: 
G-10. E-G5. $12. C10. L 10. E-L5. 

On single touch: Tutti 14. P 8. N 5. 
I 5. 

Controlling couplers: G and G-E 2. C 2: 
L. and L-E 2. 


CANCELLERS 
The usual complete equipment of patented 
Austin Canceller Bars, and: 

Great stops, Great couplers, and Echo- 
Great stops off. 

Solo stops, Solo couplers, and Echo- 
Solo stops off. (These Great and Solo 
groups operate without moving the stop- 
tongues, and they are under the control 
of the Combons. 

String stops and couplers. 

Celestial stops and couplers. 

Pedal couplers. 

4’ couplers. 

16’ couplers. 

16’ stops. 


REVERSIBLES 

Three for each manual, controlling String 
and Celestial to manual, and manual to 
Pedal. 

Full Organ. 

Solo Tuba Magna. 

Gr. Sc. G-P.. L-P: 

S-G. L-G. 


MIXTURE COMPOSITION 

GREAT HARMONICS 

Breaks: F-Fs; 2F-2Fs; 2B-3C. 
17-15-12-8 
19-17-14-12 
21-19-15-14 
22-21-17-15 
26-22-19-17 
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GREAT FOURNITURE 
Breaks: BB-C; B-1C; 1B-2C; 2B-3C. 
19-15-12-8-5 
22-19-15-12-8 
15-12 
29-26-22-19-15 
33-29-26-22-19 
SWELL SESQUIALTCRA 
Breaks: 1F-1Fs; 2F-2Fs; 2B-3C. 
12-8-1-1 


» SWELL QuINT MIXxTUuRE - 
Breaks: BB-C; B-1C; 1B-2C; 2B-3°C. 
15-12-8-5-1 
19-15-12-8-5 
22-19-15-12-8 
26-22-19-15-12 
29-26-22-19-15 
Soto CorN2tT 
12: Diapason 
15: Diapason 
17: Harmonic Flute (soft) 
19: Harmonic Flute (soft) 
21: Dulciana (smooth) 
22: Dulciana (smooth) 
Console 


As will be readily discovered from 
the formation of the Mixtures, they 
have not been made selective for the 
purpose of making individual ranks 
available for use in solo combitia- 
tions. There are too many irregular 
breaks for that. The only one con- 
sidered for such use is the Cornet in 
the Solo Organ. To me a good 
Mixture can not be a group of in- 








CONTENT 

V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
indivisible control, one or more ranks 
of pipes. 

R—RANK: A set of pipes. 

S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, Borrows, extensions, 
duplexings, etc. 

B—BORROW: A _ second use of any 
Rank of pipes, whether by extension. 
duplexing, or unification. 

P—PIPE: Pipe-work only, Percussioi 
not included. 


DIVISIONS 
A—Accompaniment 
B—Bombarde 


fr—free reed 
h—harmonic 
hw—high wind 
lw—low wind 


C—Choir 

E—Echo m—metal 
F—Fanfare om—open metal 
G—Great ow—open wood 


r—reeds 


H—Harmonic 
rs—repeat stroke 


I—Celestlal 


L—SoLo 2r—two rank, etc. 
N—StriNg s—sharp 
O—Orchestral sb—stopped bass 
P—Pedal sm—stopped metal 
R—GregoRian ss—single stroke 
S—Swell sw—stopped wood 
T—Trombone t—tin 
U—Unit Augment- t¢—tenor C 

ation th—triple harm. 

3 uex—unexpressive 
VARIOUS v—very 

b—bars w—wood 
e—cylinders wm—wood and 
ee—cres. chamber metal 


dh—double har- wr—wood reed 
monic "—-wind pressure 
dl—double languid '—pitch of‘ lowest 
f—flat pipe in the rank 
SCALE EXAMPLES 
40x40—Dimension of wood pipe. 
14”—Diameter of metal pipe. 
41—Scale number. 
42b—Based on No. 42 Scale. 
46-42—Scale 46 at bass end, flared back 
to Seale 42 at treble end. 
2/3c—Coned to lose 2/3rd of diameter. 
2/9f—Flatting 2/9th of circumfrence. 
The relative dynamic strengths are in- 
dicated by the usual series ppp to fff. 
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dividual mutations, but must be de- 
signed, and voiced, and regulated 
for its own purpose. In the di- 
visions of the organ where mutations 
for solo purposes are desirable, they 
have been added as separate voices. 
The reason why so many Mixtures 
aie the worst things in otherwise 
good organs is that they are not 
properly cared for; so my object in 
making these selective is for ease in 
tuning, and that | might always 
know without difficulty at the con- 
sole just what needs tuning. This 
arrangement also permits cutting out 
any ranks that may produce too 
much brilliance. 


The plans for this organ are to a 
very large extent my own; they have 
been growing in my mind for several 
years, and the Austin Organ Com- 
pany has very graciously accepted 
them with practically no suggestions 
for changes. For every stop I sug- 
gested the material or kind of metal, 
and in many cases also scales and 
shape or design of pipes. All of the 
unusual stops are my own ideas; 
such as the Corno-Clarion 4’ in the 
Choir, a soft capped, octave Horn; 
the high pressure capped Trom- 
bones; the high pressure Orchesiral 
Horn; the unusual Scaling of the 
Swell Violin, which produces at G 
a good G-string tone; the Solo 
Violoncellos of wood; the unusually 
delicate stops of the Echo and 
Celestial, etc. I also drew up the 
plans for all Mixtures. With all 
this has gone voluminous description 
of the quality of tone I desired from 
every rank of pipes. 

As for weight of metals, mouth- 
cuts, nicking, and most scales, these 
were details for men who knew more 
about them than I, and were planned 
to a large extent by Mr. P. Stark, 
chief draughtsman of the Austin 
Company, and by the voicers them- 
selves. 

Much of the beauty of this organ 
is due to artistry and great care of 
Mr. Ferd. Rassman, and of his un- 
limited patience for satisfying my 
constant demands for revoicing and 
regulating. It has been a great joy 
to work with him and with everyone 
in the Austin organization; they 
have shown endless cooperation, 
have revoiced entire ranks of pipes, 
have exchanged many ranks several 
times, and are now planning to ex- 
change more in order to give me the 
exact tone-qualities I want for my 
scheme. Before the original organ 
was built I had great faith in the 
Austin Company, decided I wanted 
an Austin Organ, and no other 
builder was ever consulted. For the 
additions last year and again this 
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year I went to them with my plans; 
no salesman was necessary. I must 
say that the results of the recent 
additions have made my faith even 
more firm. 

You ask me how I induced my 
church to buy such an organ. This 
strikes me, knowing my congregation 
so well, as a very funny question. 
No; the church is not paying for it. 
I happen to have a friend in the con- 
gregation who gave the original or- 
gan. Several years ago I expressed 
a desire for a few more stops. She 
is a person who does everything she 
undertakes as well as it can be done, 
and she immediately became interest- 
ed in my plans. I always told her 
the present organ was quite large 
enough for the church, that additions 
were not really necessary, but that 
no great work of art ever came into 
existence purely from _ necessity. 
She saw the point, and my plans de- 
veloped gradually to their present 
enormous proportions. Her only re- 
strictions were that I should tell no 
person what it all will cost and that 
her name should never be mentioned 
in anything that is printed about it. 
Otherwise I should be most happy to 
tell you more about the very gener- 
ous lady who makes this all possible. 


THE CONSOLE 

The photograph reproduced here- 
with shows the console before the 
final stop-tongues were installed. 
The spaces below the short rows 
on the left will accommodate the 
Celestial Organ stops and addi- 
tional Pedal; the spaces left of the 
three short rows on the right will 
take care of the stops of the Solo 
Organ, and beneath these rows 
will be the stops of the String 
Organ. 

The long top row accommodates 
the Swell left and the Choir right; 
beneath it are the stops of the 
Great, Great-Echo, and the Choir 
couplers (right). The three short 
rows at the left are for the Pedal 
Organ; similar rows at the right 
take care of the Solo-Echo. Addi- 
tional Combons are to be placed 
beneath the right Swell, Great, and 
Choir. ; 

The console as herewith shown 
is to be sent back to the Austin 
factory in Hartford for the neces- 
sary changes and additions, for all 
of which preparation was made 
when the console was originally 
built. 

The 


miniature rocking-tablets 


which Mr. Springer uses to control 
the individual ranks of the various 
Mixtures, and which he calls selec- 
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ST. MATTHEW’S, HANOVER, PA. 


tive controls, are located in the con- 
sole as follows: 

Pedal: Choir, left key-cheek. No 
breaks in the Grand Cornet. 

Great: Harmonics, left 
Fourniture, right Great; 
left Great. 

Swell: Susquialtera, right Swell 
key-cheek. 

Solo: Cornet, right Solo; Etherial, 
left Solo. No breaks in the Etherial 


Great. 
Etherial, 


Mixture. 
String: Cornet de Violes, left 
Swell. No breaks. 


ee 

—-AN ANALYSIS SHEET— 
The Estey Organ Co. is responsible 
for an innovation in the form of an 
analysis sheet by which a prospec- 
tive purchaser may readily compare 
the specifications offered him by 
three bidders. It is a wholesome in- 
dication that the organ industry is 
entering upon a new day, a day when 
the best builders will be able to 
stand on the quantity and quality of 
the materials they deliver, instead of 
on the price asked. Which, in turn, 
is precisely in accord with the ideas 
promulgated officially by this maga- 
zine in its recent issues. 

Just what does an organ builder 
himself consider the chief things to 
investigate in an organ? Of general 
character are these points, which the 
analysis sheet calls attention to and 
asks comparisons on: 

The builder: 

Location of his factory ; 

When established ; 


Financial rating ; 

His guarantee ; 

How long he wants to install the 
instrument in the auditorium. 

The Organ: 

General type; 

Type of windchests; 

Construction of crescendo cham- 
bers; 

Crescendo motor ; 

Type of crescendo shutters; 

How much for annual care; 

Cost of preparing chambers, etc., 
for the instrument; 

Size of blower; 

Special exclusive features. 

The Console: 

Couplers ; 

Combons; 

Manner of seating Combons; 

Manual accessories; 

Pedal accessories ; 

Type of contacts; 

Type of switches; 

Accessibility. 

Materials: 
Wood: 

How long seasoned ; 

How long kilndried; 

Where kilndried ; 

Leather for regulators ; 

Leather for pneumatics ; 

Construction of cables; 

Where pipes were made. 

Number of registers. 

Number of ranks. 

Price. 

This is not the same order in 
which the Estey analysis sheet gives 
the various items, but represents a 
rearrangement of them to conform 
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to a player’s idea of an organ and 
its content. 

Is the ground thoroughly covered? 
or are there additional points upon 
which a comparative analysis should 
be made in the purchase of an or- 
gan?’ Quality? Quality is indefin- 
able not subject to tabulation, so long 
as every reputable builder has honest 
endorsements from some of the most 
critical of the profession. The 
nearest approach to a comparative 
analysis of quality would be to try: 
to put on paper one’s own individual 
and personal reaction, and 
would mean not the tabulation of a 
builder but of every organ of his we 
ever heard, for no factory can ever 


turn out two exactly alike for 
quality. 
The theme invites discussion. 


And perhaps challenges those who 
take the name of organ architect 
lightly unto themselves. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
COLORADO COLLEGE CHAPEL 
Welte-Tripp 
Chapel and organ donated by EUGENE P. 
SHOVE 
Stoplist by FREDERICK BOOTHROYD 
Architect of chapel, JOHN GRAY 
V 41. R45. S 61. B 14. P 2970. 
PEDAL 
16 DIAPASON 32 
Diapason (Great) 
BOURDON 44 
Lieblichgedeckt (Swell) 
Dulciana (Choir) 
10 2/3 Diapason (Great) 


8 Diapason (Great) 
Bourdon 

4 Diapason (Great) 

16 TROMBONE 56 
Trumpet (Swell) 

8 Trombone 

4 Trombone 
Chimes 


(The Pedal Organ above is listed to 
show, as all T.A.O. stoplists must, the 
technic of stoplist-writing and give at a 
glance the derivation of all borrows. 
More information is obtained, with less 
expenditure of time, from a T.A.O. stop- 
list than from any other form so far 
devised.) 

GREAT (Expressive) 

16 *DIAPASON 61 

8 *DIAPASON ONE 61 
DIAPASON TWO 61 
Hohlfloete 61 
Gemshorn 61 

4 *PRINCIPAL 61 
HARMONIC FLUTE 61 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 

2 FIFTEENTH 61 

III MIXTURE 183 

8 TUBA 73 
HARP 61 
CHIMES 25 
*Unexpressive 

SWELL 

16 LIEBLICHGEDECKT 73 

8 HORN DIAPASON 73 
COR DE NUIT 73 

(Cavaille-Coll scale) 

CLARABELLA 73 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 


that’ 
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4 GEIGEN 73 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73 
2 2/3 NAZARD 61 
2 FLAGEOLET 61 
SUPER-OCTAVE 61 
V MIXTURE 183 
With Super-Octave 
16 TRUMPET 73 
8 HARMONIC TRUMPET 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA %: 
HARMONIC CLARION 73 


a 


4 
8 Harp 
4 Celesta 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 
16 Dulciana 


8 CONCERT FLUTE 73 

GEIGEN PRINCIPAL 73 

DULCIANA 85m16’ 

UNDA MARIS 73 

FLUTE 73 
2/3 NAZARD 61 

PICCOLO 61 

Tuba (Great) 

CLARINET 73 

COR ANGLAIS 73 

Harp 

Chimes 
4 Celesta 

Tremulant 
The readers will note that this inter- 

esting stoplist as furnished by the Build- 
er shows an organ with virtually no bor- 
rowing in the manuals and makes an in- 
strument of unusual richness. Mr. 
Boothroyd plays a 4m Welte in his own 
church, Grace St. Stephens, Colorado 
Springs. Contract was signed last 
month. We regret that in so interesting 
and important an organ nothing is 
shown by the stoplist but a list of names; 
the many missing details, possible to 
show in a T.A.O. stoplist, are the vital 
points that will undoubtedly make of this 
instrument a genuine work of art. 


Owwe 


NEW YORK, N. Y 
DE WITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL 
FAR ROCKAWAY HIGH SCHOOL 
JAMAICA HIGH SCHOOL 
JAMES MUNROE HIGH SCHOOL 
RICHMOND HILL HIGH SCHOOL 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
Estey Organ Co. 
Ve ORY Ss 


B 
P 2 7 “10 8 88 
G 10 10 17 5 718 
S mW 12 446 3 803 
(@ if 7 <i 2 511 
30 31 54 18 2120 


The accompanying stoplist represents 
seven identical organs, the first of which 
has just been installed in the Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, the others of 
which are to follow as speedily as they 
can be satisfactorily built and installed. 
Each instrument is equipped also with 
an automatic player. 
PEDAL: Vs, Rr: 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 44 

Dulciana (Choir) 
BOURDON 44 
Lieblichgedeckt (Swell) 

8 Diapason 

Dulciana (Choir) 
Bourdon 
. Tromba (Great) 
Tromba (Great) 
GREAT: V 10; 10...S 17%. 
8 DIAPASON ONE 73 
DIAPASON TWO 73 


S 10. 
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Dulciana (Choir) 
DOPPELFLOETE 73 
Concert Flute (Choir) 
GAMBA 73 

4 OCTAVE 73 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 

2 FIFTEENTH 61 

1 1/3 NINETEENTH 61 

Ill Mixture 


12-15-19 
16 Tromba 
8 TROMBA hw 97 
4 Tromba 
8 HARP 61b 
4 Celesta 
SWELL: V 11. R12. S 16. 


16 LIELICHGEDECKT 73 
8 HORN DIAPASON 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 73 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 73 
VIOLE CELESTE 73 
AEOLINE 73 
4 FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73 
* VIOLINA 73 
2 FLAUTINO 73 
Ill Mixture 61 
12-15-17 
12-15 from Flautino 
16 Cornopean 
8 CORNOPEAN 85 
VOX HUMANA 61 
(Synthetic Oboe) 
4 Cornopean 
8 Harp (Great) 
4 Celesta (Great) 


Tremulant 
CHOIR: V%. Rv. S i 
16 Dulciana 


8 DULCIANA 85 
UNDA MARIS 73 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 
GEIGEN PRINCIPAL 73 


4 Harmonic Flute (Great) 

2 PICCOLO 61 

8 CLARINET 73 
ENGLISH HORN 73 
Harp (Great) 

4 Celesta (Great) 


Tremulant 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SHADYSIDE U. P. CHURCH 
M. P. Moller 
Stoplist by GEORGE W. TILL. 
Scales and pressures by J. 0. FUNKHOUSER. 
Finished voicing by E. Vv. CLARKE. 
Completed January 15, 1930. 
RK -S- 58 P 


le 2 20 9 88 
G 7 7 15 7 499 
S 9 9 14 4 657 
Cc 5 5 8 2 365 
E 6 6 (ee 366 
*U 3 3 3 267 
32 32 ) 58 99 2 2242 


*Unit Augumentation Division. 
PEDAL 5": Vo.. Re. Si. 


32 Diapason (Lower Octave Result- 


ant) 

16 DIAPASON 44w 

BOURDON 44w 

Bourdon (Swell) 

Viol (Unit Augmentation) 
8 Diapason 

Bourdon 

Viol (Unit Augmentation) 
4 Tibia (Unit Augmentation) 
e Tuba (Unit Augmentation) 

Tuba (Unit Augmentation) 
GREAT Bs Nat. at, Suis. 
16 Viol (Unit Augmentation) 
8 DIAPASON ONE 73m 

DIAPASON TWO 73m 
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DULCIANA 7m 
Tibia (Unit Augmentation) 
DOPPELFLOETE 73ws 
GAMBA 73m 
4 OCTAVE 73m 
Tibia (Unit Augmentation) 
2 2/3 TWELFTH 61m 
2 Viol (Unit Augmentation) 
Viol (Unit Augmentation) 
Tuba (Unit Augmentation) 
Tuba (Unit Augmentation) 
Chimes (Echo) 
Tremulant 
SWELL 5”: V9: ER 9. 
16 BOURDON 7sw 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
Viol (Unit Augmentation) 
SALICIONAL 73m 
STOPPED FLUTE 73sw 
VOIX CELESTE 73m 
HARMONIC FLUTE h 73m 
Viol (Unit Augmentation) 
Viol (Unit Augmentation) 
Viol (Unit Augmentation) 
CORNOPEAN 73r 
FRENCH HORN 73r 
OBOE 73r 
Chimes (Echo) 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 5”: V5. R5. S8. 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
CONCERT FLUTE h 73m 
GEMSHORN 73m 
MUTED VIOL 73m 
4 Viol (Unit Augmentation) 
2 Viol (Unit Augmentation) 
8 CLARINET 73r 
Tremulant 
ANCILLARY ECHO: V6. R6. SZ. 
8 STOPPED FLUTE 61sw 
VIOL D’AMOUR 61m 
VOX ANGELICA 61m 
4 VIOLETTA 61m 
8 EUPHONE 6i1r 
VOX HUMANA 6ir 
CHIMES 2it 
Tremulant 


UNIT AUGMENTATION 10”: 


Khe DH etic 


S 14. 


Cm 1D te 


16 VIOL 109m 
8 TIBIA 73sw 
16 TUBA 85r 


Tremulant 
COUPLERS 37 


To 16 8 4 

P GSCE GSC 

G GSCI GSCE GSCE 

S SE SE SE 

& SCI SCE SEC 

E E 2 z 
COMBONS 24 

G4. $4. C4. E4 Tutti 8. 


Pedal Organ controlled by the manual 
Combons. 
CRESCENDOS 6 
Chambers: G. S. C. E. U. 


Shoes: G. S. C. Register. 
Couplers: 

S-G. C-G. E-G. U-G. 
F-S. U-S. S-C. E-C. U-C. 


REVERSIBLES: G-P. S-P. Full Or- 
gan. 
X<CUSSION : Deagan. 


PEI 
BLOWER: Kinetic 7% hp. 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 
FIRST M. E. SOUTH 
Henry Pilcher’s Sons, Inc. 


V 22 R22. S36. B10. P 1548. 
PEDAL 
16 DIAPASON 32w 


BOURDON 44w 

Stopped Flute (Swell) 
8 Bourdon 

Gamba (Great) 
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GREAT 

/.X PRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
GROSSFLOETE 85w 
GAMBA 73m 
GEMSHORN 73m 

4 OCTAVE 61m 
Grossfloete 

8 TUBA 73r 
Chimes (Echo) 


Tremulant 
SWELL 
16 Stopped Flute 


8 HORN DIAPASON 73m 
STOPPED FLUTE 97wi0’ 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 73m 
VIOLE CELESTE 61m 
Stopped Flute 

2/3 Stopped Flute 
Stopped Flute 
OBOE 73r 
VOX HUMANA 6i1r 
Chimes (Echo) 

Tremulant 

CHOIR 

8 ENGLISH DIAPASON 73m 
DULCIANA 73m 
MELODIA 85wm 

4 Melodia 

8 CLARINET 73r 
Chimes (Echo) 
Tremulant 

ECHO 

8 COR DE NUIT 85wm 
VOX ANGELICA 73m 
UNDA MARIS 61m 


wwe 


4 Cor de Nuit 
8 CHIMES 20 
Tremulant 


28 Couplers 
20 Combons 
« Pedal accessories 


KIMBALL ORGANIZATION 
W. W. KIMBALL OF THIRD GENERATION 
TAKES CHARGE OF ORGAN WORK 
Mr. W. W. Kimball, of the third 
generation of the music instrument 
manufacturers of that name, has be- 
come managing director of the organ 
department of the W. W. Kimball 

Co. of Chicago. 

Mr. Kimball has had about a de- 
cade of practical experience in the 
Kimball organization, with special 
emphasis on the organ department, 
and close association both with the 
manufacturing end of the work and 
the equally vital phase of associa- 
tion with the consumer public, name- 
ly the organ profession itself. 

The foundations of the Company 
were laid seventy-three years ago. 
The founder was first a dealer, later 
he became a wholesaler, and finally 
a manufacturer of music _instru- 
ments. The organ came as _ the 
climax of Kimball production, and 
many notable Kimball Organs have 
been installed throughout the coun- 
try, notably in the East; among 
them are the Memphis Municipal 
Organ, the 5m Kimball in the 
magnificent Roxy Theater in New 
York City, and the 4m Kimball in 
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the Ball Room of the great Conven- 
tion Hall in Atlantic City. 

Associated with Mr. W. W. Kim- 
ball in the management of the organ 
department of the Kimball Co. is Mr. 
R. P. Elliot, “the other half of the 
team, functioning as chief engineer.” 
Mr. Elliot. achieved his best work 
with the Kimball Company some few 
years ago, and rejoined the organiza- 
tion after brief association with three 
other builders in the East. Nothing 
could be more appropriate than that 
the destinies of the Kimball Organ 
should be entrusted to Messrs. W. 
W. Kimball and R. P. Elliot, the two 
men who have the welfare of the 
Kimball Organ most at heart and 
who can be depended upon to foster 
its development with keenest zeal. 


Mr. Kimball’s experience with the 
organ department is of the mest 
practical nature, as he has worked 
his way up through the factory; 
after that he spent two years in- 
stalling Kimball Organs, and for the 
past three years he devoted himself 
to developing a new and thorough 
cost-accounting system. He and his 
brother, Mr. David Kimball who is 
now the advertising manager, are 
both directors of the Company. 
(See pages 599 and 601.) 


—HONORS TO MOLLER— 
The Moller organization has again 
received an evidence of the esteem 
in which it is held, even in its own 
country, when a writer was sent by 
one of the local newspapers to make 
a visit through the factory and write 
an extensive report for publication. 
The resultant article covered in a 
non-technical manner the many de- 
tails already published in these col- 
umns some years ago. 

The factory is not only the larg- 
est of any kind in Hagerstown, Md., 
but also the largest organ factory 
anywhere in the world. One of the 
special features is the immense erect- 
ing room with its unique shipping 
facilities. A railroad siding runs in- 
to the erecting room at one end and 
loading: is done with maximum con- 
venience at floor-level. 

A studio has been built into the 
most recent addition to the factory, 
with the new office rooms on the 
first floor and the studio above. The 
chief ornament of the studio is a 
three-manual Artiste, performing 
organ music and transcriptions in a 
manner impossible to human hands. 

—GOING UP !— 
According to George Engles of the NBC 
Artists’ Service, the bookings for con- 
cert artists for the coming season show 
a 20% advance over last year. Getting 
your share? 
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Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—THE VOCAL STYLE— 
e—w OR SEVERAL MONTHS 
A I have been devoting con- 
. siderable time to the study 
of choral compositions of 
various types. Particularly 
I have examined many a-capella 
works with some analysis of the vo- 
cal part-writing. 

Among other conclusions the fact 
appeared evident that there is such 
a thing as the so-called “vocal style.” 
Many of our musicians take every 






opportunity to belittle or to discount, 


the study of strict counterpoint. A 
study of the situation discloses an 
amazing analogy between the vocal 
style as exemplified by the finest of 
unaccompanied choral compositions 
and the principles of this unpopular 
subject. It would be remarkable that 
anyone might be able to write true 
a-capella music without an applica- 
tion of these rules as formulated by 
such a theorist as Dr. Pearce. Like 
all theoretical study the value of this 
subject lies in its application. 

One rather important detail came 
from my study. There is no doubt 
that much of the music intended for 
unaccompanied singing is not, in 
reality, suitable. In spite of the ad- 
monition to forego the piano part in 
performance it is often distinctly in- 
strumental in style. Such music re- 
veals a striking lack of appreciation 
of vocal limitations on the part of 
composers. 

The test of a-capella music is the 
ability of a good chorus to sing it 
with approximately accurate intona- 
tion and with no deviation in pitch. 
This is difficult enough at the best. 
But with such handicaps as some 
music raises, such a result is prac- 
tically impossible. 

This is not a detailed analysis of 
the subject. What I hope to convey 
to my readers is simply this: Do not 
blame your choir or yourself for 
some of the faulty singing of cer- 
tain a-capella works; the trouble may 
lie with the composer. Study the 
compositions that go flat and see if 
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you can discover where the trouble 
really is. Many of these works are 
so beautiful that it seems too bad to 
eliminate them from our repertoire. 
In such cases there is no reason why 
we should not use them, but with a 
light accompaniment. The modern 
organ, with its soft shimmering 
strings and mellow flutes, furnishes 
ample color possibilities for these oc- 
casions. Strangely enough, in many 
instances not only is the danger of 
singing out of tune eliminated but 
the work actually sounds better with 
the organ. 

Choirmasters are frequently hesi- 
tant about using the organ with a 
presumedly unaccompanied anthem. 
Such a course is frequently justifi- 
able and in any case legitimate. Bet- 
ter do any work well, without danger 
of difficulty, than to attempt some- 
thing that does not quite function. 
Even in works which are entirely 
vocal in style I recommend the use 
of the organ if there is any chance 
of the performance’s being inferior 
otherwise. Flat singing is too pre- 
valent, and too distressing to even 
the least musical, to be permitted in 
any self-respecting locality. 


Calendar 
Suggestions 
By R. W. D. 





“HE MAKETH WARS TO CEASE”—John 
P. Scott. A melodious anthem of a 
sort that will have a general appeal. 
The text is one that is popular to- 
day. Not difficult, and practical for 
the average choir. 9p. Flammer. 


“FAITH OF OUR FATHERS”—Marcus 
Carroll. Hymn anthem. Simple and 
effective. Reviewed before. 8p. 
Ditson. 

“WE PRAY THEE, GRACIOUS LORD” 
—James. One of the earlier works. 
A motet, a-capella, not easy, but 
worth the effort of preparation. A 
very fine and dramatic ending. 4p. 
Schirmer. 

“SERVICE RESPONSES”—Delamarter. 
A new set of practical responses for 
non-liturgical churches. The com- 
parative scarcity of such material 
recommends this set to the choir- 


master seeking something worth 
while. 8 responses, 11 Amens. 
Summy. 


“THE LORD IS MY LIGHT’—Parker. 
Too well known to require comment. 
Mendelssohnian and melodious. 
Probably the best known setting of 
this text. 

“ALL PEOPLE THAT ON EARTH” — 
West. A Thanksgiving anthem suit- 
able for almost any occasion (no 


mention of harvest). Well con- 
structed and not difficult. “Old 
100th” introduced at the close. 8p. 


Novello. 

“O GIVE THANKS UNTO THE LORD” 
—Harvey Gaul. A real harvest 
anthem. Reviewed before. Recom- 
mended for this season. 8p. White- 
Smith. 

“LIGHT OF THE WORLD’—Elgar. 
A stirring chorus from “The Light 
of Life.” It should be known by all 
choirmasters. 9p. Novello. : 

“HOSANNA IN THE HIGHEST’— 
Stainer. One of the old standard 
Advent anthems. 6p. Novello. 


—EDWARD G. MEAD— 

After a vacation in Maine, Mr. Mead has 
returned to his studies at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. Aug. 24 he gave 
a recital in Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine, his third appearance there, ‘with a 
fourth recital booked for the post-Christ- 
mas vacation period. 


—PIUS X SCHOOL— 

The Pius X School of Liturgical Music 
in New York City announces its winter 
courses for choirmasters, to include these 
subjects: Liturgical Singing, Gregorian 
Chant, Advanced Chironomy, Polyphonic 
Singing, Boychoir Training, Ear Train- 
ing, Psychology of Music Education, etc. 
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A Fantasy 


What one Organist Does to make Church Music 
Interesting to the Community 






HE READERS will please 
9 assume all the risk if they 
decide to read this sketch. 
y, The quotations are taken 

= from a long story that 
concerns itself with an organist’s 
effort to get a job, or perhaps get 
a better job. We omit the childish 
pulpit-story materials and quote 
only the passages that have valu- 
able suggestions in them: 

“In the first place, his playing 
of the opening piece is not just a 
dreary droning, as so many volun- 
taries are. He paints a real tone 
picture of great cathedrals and age 
old abbeys, of Galilean hills and 
plains and lakes; he makes you see 
and feel the scenes about which the 
minister is to preach that day. 
They say that he and the pastor 
work out every program together, 
in order to make the music appro- 
priate to the sermon, 

“The choir has doubled in size, 
in just a few weeks, and instead of 
singing an anthem or two, and sit- 
ting down complacently, he has 
them trained so that they sing all 
the responses and little versets 
from memory. They don’t look at 

.a note, but just watch him like 
hawks, and attack and release their 
words with such fine precision that 
you can understand every word 
they sing. 

“You'll just thrill when they 
sing the anthems. They sometimes 
start with such a volume of tone 
as would seem to fill every crevice 
and cranny of that great church, 
and then shade off into such a deli- 
cately beautiful softness and sweet- 
ness that you have to pinch your- 
self to make certain you are not 
dreaming. When they come to a 
place where they accent some im- 
portant word, then again fade 
away, only to grow again to a col- 
ossal climax—well, you just feel as 
though you were listening to the 
angels.” 

Now this organist has some com- 
mendable ideas for the development 
ot church music, even if his fantastic 
method of getting a job would make 
most of us blush. The accommo- 


dating questioner, so the story goes, 
though she “saw in the paper” that 
this organist had a boychoir, and 
then we get this: 

“Oh he has! 
sixty or more boys. 
can sing! 


A large choir of 
And how they 
Once each month he has 


them seated in the rear gallery of 
the church, and they and the regular 
choir sing back and forth to each 
other, in what they call an antiphon- 
al anthem. 


“Yes, and they look like little 
cherubs. I love every one of them. 
He also has a wonderful symphony 
orchestra organized. They are not 
yet playing in public, but my oldest 
boy has joined ; he plays the clarinet, 
you know, and he is just crazy over 
it. He says he never knew that be- 
ing a musician was so much fun. He 
says that when they do play in pub- 
lic, they’ll ‘startle the natives.’ Any- 
way, it is keeping him interested in 
the Bible School during a critical 
period of his life, and that is a great 
satisfaction to me. 

“Besides, being a member of the 
orchestra entitles him to attend the 
educational meetings of the choir. 
Every Tuesday the organist holds a 
class for those in the choir who wish 
to become better musicians. He 
calls it a Course in Choir Essentials. 
He has all kinds of laboratory para- 
phernalia with which he illustrates 
what science has revealed about 
sound and overtones and harmonics 
and accoustics, and I don’t know 
what else. 

“Well, I must go in and get my 
husband’s lunch. I did not realize 
how voluble I had become over our 
new organist ; but he is certainly giv- 
ing us something our church never 
had before. The young people, and 
the older ones as well, are infatuated 
with him.” 

So much for what the ladies have 
to say about that charming new or- 
ganist. Here we come to what the 
organist says about himself and the 
work he will do, and he begins by 
calling himself— 

“An organist of known ability, 
with a repertoire of more than two 
thousand organ works, opening each 
service with an organ recital of just 
those numbers appropriate to the 
service of the day; who would direct 
(and organize, if necessary). 

“A Large Chorus Choir of volun- 
teer members, in regular attendance, 
assisted by a Solo Quartette of paid 
professional soloists, singing a serv- 
ice of the best standard compositions, 
with suitable ritual of memorized re- 
sponses, versets and amens (proces- 
sional and recessional, if desired) 
and producing four to six oratorios 
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each year, appropos of the season; a 
man who would 

“Organize, Train and Rehearse a 
Choir of Boys, for antiphonal work 
with the principal choir, thus de- 
veloping material for the future, and 
retaining their interest during their 
youth; and, if required, 

“Assume Charge of the Bible 
School Orchestra, that greatest of 
problems to many churches, with a 
view to evolving a creditable sym- 
phony orchestra; and, should your 
church have an organ of limited pos- 
sibilities, to have a man qualified to 

“Draft Plans and Specifications 
for a large and suitable four-manual 
organ, to enhance the effectiveness of 
your new program of music; to su- 
pervise the erection of such an or- 
gan, its voicing and balance, to the 
end that your church secure full 
value for its investment; a musician 
and pedagogue who, by reason of 
personality as well as learning, is 
capable of, and who would 


“Conduct Classes, free to choir 
members and choir aspirants, for the 
development of choir singers in the 
essentials of church musicianship, in 
order that each year might find in 
your church abler and finer chor- 
isters. 

“There is a man who can and will 
do all that is herein above stated, and 
more; if you are sufficiently inter- 
ested to seriously consider him for a 
program to extend over five years in 
a spiritually musical ministry at a 
compensation commensurate’ with 
the result to be achieved. This man 
will produce a service in complete 
harmony with the subject and spirit 
of the preached message of the day. 
Working in close sympathy with the 
Pastor, his programs made to dove- 
tail into the thought and text of the 
sermon with a fidelity which proves 
convincing, an artistry that is com- 
pelling, and a sincerity that returns 
the stranger and the church mem- 
ber alike to the pew, Sunday after 
Sunday, with the sense that a real 
experience will be forfeited if thev 
remain away. 

“This Organist-Director is a Mus- 
ical Pastor, so to speak, conducting 
his work with that devotion which 
characterizes the Ministerial Pas- 
tor’s labors. While genuinely ethical 
in matters pertaining to the Music 
Profession, he has never been known 
to place his work upon a _ strictly 
commercial basis; so much work for 
so much money. The initial arrange- 
ments completed, he proves an un- 
tiring worker, too busy to be a bore; 
too sincere in his occupation to slight 
his task; too dynamic to fizzle out; 
too refined a gentleman to become 
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offensive. Every Pastor under whom 
he has served reports his record 
without comparison. Collections 
have been doubled; congregations 
increased ; the service revitalized.” 

We gasp for breath and shout 
glory be. We have found the long- 
sought definition of the perfect 
church organist. 

Now we are not poking fun at the 
organist who invented all these para- 
graphs. True, we could not use his 
advertising methods without feeling 
ashamed of having lost our self re- 
spect, but every man has a right to 
his own methods, and this man cer- 
tainly lays the law down on what a 
church organist can do and should 
do. Can we think of anything else 
a church organist might do to help 
his church? We are grateful to the 
alert T.A.O. reader who sent these 
materials to the editorial office, and 
we hope each church organist who 
has read the paragraphs will ponder 
them long and sincerely. We be- 
lieve that if any conservatory, any 
teacher, any fraternal body of 
church organists, any religious body 
wants a definition of the duties of a 
church organist, they have it here. 
Why not re-read those paragraphs 
and ponder them deeply? 

So much for that. Here is an- 
other of the same stamp. An or- 
ganist defines the duties and oppor- 
tunities of the profession and claims 
willingness and ability to meet all 
these obligations. We quote various 
significant questions and statements: 

“Does your music help to attract 
people to your church? 

“Should your congregation num- 
ber 1000 members, a volunteer choir 
numbering 10% of your congrega- 
tion could be organized. There 
would be four choirs: an adult, a 
boy, a girl, and a primary choir for 
children from six to nine years of 
age. 

“The adult choir would number 
about forty voices, each member to 
receive one-half hour of private 
voice instruction, weekly, for his or 
her services. 

“All boys from 10 to 14 years of 
age, all girls from 10 to 16 years 
of age, and all primary children 
from 6 to 9 years of age, would have 
class lessons, in their respective 
groups, consisting of one-half hour, 
followed by one-half hour of social 
and entertainment. Also an orches- 
tra would be organized consisting of 
children from 10 to 16 years of age. 
These children would receive class 
instrumental instruction. | There 
would be an orchestra for adults, 
who would receive orchestral in- 
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struction only of a more advanced 
nature. 

“My program includes an organ 
recital each week from October un- 
til May. This recital can be given 
as an attraction for mid-week serv- 
ices, at noon, or in conjunction with 
a twilight service on Sunday after- 
noon from 4:30 until 5:30 o’clock. I 
use members of my choirs to assist 
me with this program. 

“All societies of the church have 
the use of my services. For in- 
stance, the men’s club, the women’s 
societies, the missionary societies, 
prayer meetings, weddings and 
funerals. 

“To go a little deeper into the pro- 
gram, the members of the choirs are 
not merely taught to sing music for 
the church service, but they are 
taught to interpret the meaning of 
each piece of music that is presented 
by them. I require three weeks to 
prepare a program; in other words, 
I am rehearsing three weeks in ad- 
vance. 

“During a period of one year, I 
will instruct the choir to sing 40 new 
anthems, 3 cantatas, and 3 pageants. 
To carry out this program requires 
my entire time. 

“The equipment required is a 
studio with a good grand piano and 
chairs for 100 singers. The organ 
is to be modern in every way, should 
you desire organ recitals. 

“This program will increase the 
attendance of your congregation 
most noticeably. I have filled 
churches with this outline to over 
capacity; in one position held by me 
during the year 1926 and part of 
1927, the congregation increasing 
over 800% in a period of seven 
months.” 

These two cases seem to have 
much in common and we suspect 
they come from one and the same 
source. They were given to T.A.O. 
with an urgent request to deal 
severely with the emphatic breaches 
of professional etiquette which 
marked the handling of the ma- 
terials presented. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that it is decidedly un- 
ethical to apply for a position al- 
ready being satisfactorily filled, and 
that to broadcast any such materials 
as these constitutes such an appli- 
cation. 

However T.A.O. is much more in- 
terested at the moment in the superb 
definition of an organist’s oppor- 
tunity to serve a church. It is doubt- 
ful if the A.G.O. or the N.A.O. in 
moments of even the wildest fancy 
could lay down a definition of the or- 
ganist of the future that would be 
both as practical and as visionary as 
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the definitions here presented. Mere- 
ly playing a few organ solos and di- 
recting any choir that happens to 
present itself in the singing of an 
anthem at each service, is never go- 
ing to furnish a living salary to an 


organist. 
These things are abundantly worth 
serious consideration. When we 


want to know what to do next to 
make ourselves more valuable to our 
churches, to make our income meet 
our needs a little better, to reach a 
position of greater importance in our 
community, let us turn back to these 
quotations and see what can be done 
about it. 
—TueE Epitor 


Choral Presentations 


Points of Helpful Interest in the 
Preparation of Musicales 
By LeROY V. BRANT 


—FINANCING IT— 


y.EALOUS and public-spirit- 
» ed musicians who are will- 
ing to devote ‘some time to 
the advancement of com- 
munity music often find 
themselves severely hampered for 
lack of funds. Such was the case 
with our San Jose Chorale when we 
wished to give “Elijah.” 

The Chamber of Commerce could 
and did give us $25, the best it could 
do. The municipality could not help, 
except to underwrite the cost of 
printing certain stationery I shall 
mention shortly. What to do? 

The officers of the Chorale decided 
to give “Elijah” on Flag Day, June 
14. There would be a patriotic mo- 
tif. And at this point, for the benefit 
of those who fail to see the connec- 
tion between “Elijah” and Flag Day, 
it may be pointed out that the spirit 
of those pioneers who made possible 
our present country did not differ 
essentially from the spirit of the 
prophet of old, who was true to his 
best ideals. 

The officers of the Chorale re- 
quested the City Manager and the 
manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to jointly appoint a commit- 
tee on a Flag Day celebration. This 
committee was carefully handpicked, 
men being selected who would not 
interfere with the actual working of 
the scheme! Then the committee 
sent a letter on two-color stationery 
(a flag being imprinted thereon) to 
every lodge in town, setting forth 
the fact that there was to be a patrio- 
tic celebration, and inviting a delega- 
tion from the lodge to attend a meet- 
ing where details were to be dis- 
cussed. About thirty per cent of the 
lodges responded. At the meeting it 
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was requested that the lodges donate 
the sum of $5 each to a fund for the 
expenses of the affair. This most 
of them agreed to do, as did also 
many of the service clubs. A second 
letter was sent, asking for funds 
irom those who sent no delegation 
to the first meeting. The response 
was Satisfactory; all told, perhaps 
50 per cent of the organizations took 
part. The orders were invited to at- 
tend the performance in uniform, 
which many of them did. 

Personally, I was afraid the music 
of “Elijah” would be a little over 
the heads of some of the audience 
interested in this manner, but we 
actually found the minutest atten- 
tion. 

The Chorale paid all its bills, gave 
what I believe to be a satisfactory 
performance, and had a small sur- 
plus. 

This may not be an ideal way to 
go about giving a performance. But 
the point is here: if one cannot do 
things in an ideal manner, perhaps 
it is better to do them the best way 
possible than not to attempt to do 
anything at all. It was on this theory 
the campaign I have described was 
carried on. It was impossible to get 
enough money to hire an orchestra, 
and two pianos were therefore used 
for accompaniment. 

And there is always the possibility 
that these efforts will bear more fruit 
than we know of. Our Chorale has 
been functioning since 1926, and we 
find it is gradually growing in size, 
and in interest, and in point of good 
work. Working under considerable 
handicap, this has been accomplish- 
ed. Working with a very lukewarm 
co-operation where ardent support 
should have been forthcoming, this 
much has been done. In my own 
mind I am sure of much brighter 
days ahead. 

This will have no interest for the 
director who has unlimited funds at 
his disposal: it may be helpful to the 
one whose path lies all uphill. 


—ESTEY 
The factory of the Estey Organ Co. at 
Brattleboro, Vt., is at present occupied 
with work on the following organs: 

3m for Gaston Presbyterian, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

3m for Munger Place M. E., Dallas, 
Tex. 

3m for Fitzgerald M. E., San Francis- 
co, Calif. 

Seven organs for the New York City 
high schools, several four-manual con- 
tracts, and a large number of two- 
manuals. 

The new Estey Minuette, already pic- 
tured and described in these pages, is 
meeting splendid success for small res- 
idences and organists’ studios, and several 
instruments are being shipped each month. 
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—FERDINAND DUNKLEY— 
Mr. Dunkley is organist of Temple 
Sinai, New Orleans, La., where he 
plays a 3-42 Skinner built in 1928, 
and St. Charles Avenue Presby- 
terian, where he has a 3-28 Austin 
built in 1929; he was appointed to 
the Temple in August 1929 and to 
the Church in October of the same 


year. 

Mr. Dunkley was born July 16, 
1869, in London, England, and 
came to America in 1893. He 


graduated from the Royal College 
of Music in 1890, after winning a 
scholarship for composition, and 
holds the F.R.C.O. certificate and 
the F.A.G.O., being also an A.G.O. 
Among his teachers were George 
C. Martin, Hubert Parry, John 
Francis Barnett, etc. 

He has held positions in Van- 
couver, Seattle, and Birmingham, 
and has given about two hundred 
organ recitals. Among his pub- 
lished compositions are works for 
chorus and orchestra, an album of 
songs, and various songs and an- 
thems for the church. In ms. he 
has an orchestral suite and many 
songs and anthems. He _ was 
author of the program notes for 
the New Orleans Philharmonic 
last season and is engaged for the 
same duties this year again. 

Mr. Dunkley has always taken a 
keen interest in the general music 
activities of the cities in which he 
has worked, and in New Orleans 
he was one of the organizers and 
conductors of the Greater New 
Orleans Choral Society, whose 
work was noted in these pages last 
year. He has directed music fes- 
tivals in Vancouver, Asheville, 
Tacoma, Birmingham, Seattle, etc. 

He is a member of the Guild, the 
MacDowell Colony, the N.O.M.T. 
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A., and the Composers Club of San 
Antonio. He was married in 1912 
to Margaret Mary Gwyther, and is 
the father of two children. In re- 
viewing a concert directed by Mr. 
Dunkley las season the New Or- 
leans Morning Tribune pointed out 
his anthem, “Praise the Lord,” as 
“the best of the thirteen numbers 
presented.” 


MISS EDITH E. SACKETT 
FORT GEORGE PRESB.—NEW YORK 
Fletcher—Reverie 
Hailing—Call of Spring 
“Blessing’—Curran (junior choir) 
Grieg—Melody 
Guilmant—Grand Choeur 
Kinder—Thrush 
Friml—Moonlight on Lagoon 


Third Annual 

Junior Choir Concert 
“Good Night Little Star’—Coerne 
“Ave Maria”’—Bach-Gounod 
“O Savior Sweet”—Bach 
“In Joseph’s Lovely Garden”—Spanish 
“May Day Carol’—English 
“Drink to Me Only”—English 
“Little Damozel”—Novello 
“What the Chimney Sang”—Griswold 
“Ma Lindy Lou’—Strickland 
“OQ My Lover is a Fisherman”’—Strick- 

land 

“Sonny Boy’—Curran 
“Greetings to Spring’—Strauss 


—DORR— 
William Ripley Dorr has resigned from 
Wilshire Presbyterian, Los Angeles, 


Calif., after seven years and gone to St. 
Luke’s Church, Long Beach, where he will 
immediately organize a boychoir. Mr. 
Dorr’s specialty is boychoir work, with 
emphasis on unaccompanied singing, in 
which he has been eminently successful. 


—EDWIN STANLEY SEDER— 
of Chicago was a summer visitor to the 
east, for the purpose of making records 
for Aeolian, Moller, and Skinner. 


—BAUMGARTNER— 
Prof. H. Leroy Baumgartner of Yale 
University was married Aug. 16th to 
Evelyn Dillion Mar of West Haven, 
Conn. 


ARTHUR EDWARD JONES §$sub- 
stituted during July and August for Dr. 
Herbert J. Tily at St. John’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


—REUTER CONTRACTS— 
Among recent contracts awarded the 
Reuter Organ Co. are: 

Axtell, Neb., Bethphage Mission Chapel, 
2m. 

Des Moines, Ia., Tifereth Israel Syna- 
gogue, 2m. 

El Reno, Okla., First Christian, 2m. 

Geneva, IIll., Swedish Lutheran, 2m. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oak Park Christian, 


2m. 

Do.: Roanoke Presbyterian, 3m. 

Mason City, Ia. St. John’s P. E., 3m. 

Newark, N. J., Memorial Presbyterian, 
3m. 
Rosedale, Kan., First M. E., 2m. 
Whitewater, Kan., Federated Church, 
2m. 

S. L. DEBALTA, music critic and 
writer, has joined the Moller organiza- 
tion in the capacity of advertising 
manager. 
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The Fourth Estate in Organdom 


The Urgent Necessity of the Times is Responsible for a New 
Class of Organists 


By EDGAR H. BAUMAN 


——S IT a private fight—or can 
Om) anyone get in to it? I mean 
e this battle that seems to be 
J going on as to what the 
~~ official title is to be for that 
page formerly edited in the interests 
of the photoplaying fraternity and 
which is now known as Strictly En- 
tertaining. It seems that I remember 
some references being made a few 
issues ago to two classes of organ- 
ists, viz.: “the beloved church or- 
ganists” and “the photoplaying or- 
ganists.” 

If that was the case then I am 
grossly insulted (and I don’t mean 
perhaps) since I believe that you 
have completely overlooked a third 
class of organists (not third-class or- 
ganists) that in itself contributes a 
very important impetus towards 
making people in general become 
“organ minded.” The only trouble, 
however, is that I can’t seem to find 
a proper title for that bunch. Once 
having found a suitable title, I figure 
that I could perhaps inveigle T.A.O. 
into starting a department devoted 
to an exchange of thoughts and ideas 
as related to their activities. I sup- 
pose we could call them the Amalga- 
mated Union - of - Something - or- 
Others, but I’ve recently been referr- 
ing to them as *Whatthaell Organ- 
ists. I don’t know whether to con- 
tinue doing so, for fear some of our 
readers might feel there is an implied 
belittling whereas quite to the con- 
trary and in all seriousness I assure 
you that they are a most important 
and worthy group. 

I suppose I should describe them 
so as to make myself clear. They 
are that group of persons (men 
and women alike) who are mighty 
fond of organs, who are not playing 
*From the Greek, meaning Purely for 
Sport. 





them professionally, but merely play- 
ing them because of a love of the 
instrument itself. Many a Whattha- 
ell Organist finds interest in organs 
merely as a hobby, but nevertheless 
is wrapped up in the subject. They 
are that group who play an organ 
moderately well, and yet don’t know 
the difference between a metal or a 
wood pipe. They have a fairly good 
idea of what the vari-colored doo- 
jiggers all around the playing desk 
are for, and know when they flip 
down a tablet that reads Bombarde 
that they won’t hear canaries sing- 
ing in the echo loft. They know that 
Vox Humana is not a new kind of 
Miniature Golf and that when they 
hit the crescendo shoe they are giv- 
ing the organ “the woiks.” And so 
on and so on. 

And yet, kidding aside, don’t we 
really constitute an important addi- 
tion to the organ playing fraternity ? 

Take myself for instance—. A 
Wife and Mankind have decreed that 
my daily pursuits shall be of a nature 
purely commercial in its calling. 
That naturally has no definite con- 
nection with organ playing, but 
nevertheless from time long since 
immemorial I have had an inherent 
fondness for organs and organ mus- 
ic. I decided that since I had no 
expensive vices other than perhaps 
my Wife (I hope she doesn’t read 
this) I was free to follow an urge 
that gradually became stronger. 

I went to one of the accredited or- 
gan studios here in our City and 
frankly told the magician of the con- 
sole that I wanted to play an organ. 
I told him that I didn’t know “beans- 
or-barley” about an organ and, what 
was more, I couldn’t read a single 
note of music—although the Pater 
had spent many a hard earned 
shekel to make me at least know 











something about notes. The near- 
est I ever got to knowing about notes 
was to discount somebody else’s. 
He scratched his head for a minute, 
and replied, “Hop into the saddle.” 

That was the first time I’d ever 
been near enough to a console to 
touch one—let alone play one. 
Frankly speaking (and I hope you'll 
agree with me that this is not a dis- 
play of ego) I got the knack of the 
thing right away and from then on 
went up there religiously to “‘prac- 
tise.” 

My practising merely consisted of 
trying to imitate what I saw the 
other fellow doing. 

I tried to improvise—and it didn’t 
sound bad. 

I tried playing the same things 
with different stops—and it sounded 
better. 

I was sold and I still am, more 
than ever. 

Now then there must be others 
like me—aren’t there? When I vis- 
it a new church or synagogue, the 
first interest I have is the organ. 
While in Atlantic City recently I 
didn’t go over to the Convention 
Hall to admire the architecture or 
the enormity of the building, but I 
went straightway to find Mr. Losh 
so that I could get a look-and-listen 
at and to that magnificent installa- 
tion. While spending a week-end at 
the home of a friend out on Long 
Island during the, winter months I 
wasn’t even passably interested in 
the fact that there were orchids 
growing in his hot-house, although 
there was snow on the ground out- 
side, but I found enjoyment in the 
fact that he had a fine three-manual 
Aeolian Organ that had pipes spread 
all around the house (even in the 
closet housing the liquid nourish- 
ment) and while the rest of the 
bunch were wallowing in the glass- 
enclosed swimming pool I wallowed 
around the console, and had a lot 
more fun. 

I don’t profess to be a writer and 
very often what’s on my mind 
doesn’t come into print just as I’d 
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like to express it (like the piccolo 
player who complains that he blows 
in so sweet and it comes out so 
sour) but I wonder if I’ve even 
started to make myself clear? The 
people who surround me in every- 
day life didn’t know until lately that 
there was any basic difference be- 
tween a good organ and a run-down 
harmonica. Now that I have become 
an organ nut, a great many of them 
are almost as bad as I am and al- 
though they can’t play them, still 
they are getting the drift of what it’s 
all about and are getting genuine 
pleasure out of organs and organ 
music. Some of them are even 
starting to complain that the palaces 
of Canned Entertainment should 
put their organists back on the bench 
because it was a relief from the pic- 
tures to hear some organ music. 

Now then, assuming that there 
are many others like myself, and 
multiplying the situation by the num- 
ber of people with whom we come 
into contact, isn’t it obvious that we 
fill a fairly important roles? Maybe 
a Whatthaell Organist compares as 
favorably to the Church Organist 
and the Theater Organist as the 
amateur golfer does to the profes- 
sional; in each case the guiding mo- 
tive is not financial gain but personal 
pleasure. And who can tell but that 
some day the play-for-money organ- 
ists will be receiving an engraved in- 
vitation to come hear a recital by a 
Whatthaell Organist? And maybe 
we play Bach too! 


Points & Viewpoints 
RECITAL PROGRAMS 
By H. R. YaArRRoii 

I was particularly interested in 
reading in the July T.A.O. the 
article by Gordon Balch Nevin. 
Mr. Nevin has hit the nail on the 
head in the matter of judging the 
kind of music the public prefers 
played at organ recitals. In my 
opinion the chief reason for the 
organ’s not occupying a more 
prominent place in the concert 
field is the fact that mast of the 
recitalists give programs com- 
posed of music entirely too deep 
in character to be appreciated by 
the average listener, who attends 
the recital for entertainment and 
not to receive a musical education, 
or to learn what technical stunts 
the performer can do. Mr. Nevin 
is right in saying, “Either we are 
playing organs to give joy to 
others, or we are playing for our 
own selfish delight in counterpoint, 
structure and other technical mat- 
ters.” 

During the past month I have 
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been on a recital tour of New 
England, during which time I gave 
nine recitals on Hall Organs, the 
builders I have the honor of rep- 
resenting in New York and vicin- 
ity. In making up my programs 
I was careful not to include any 
selections which might bore the 
average listener, and to add more 
interest to the programs I inserted 
two groups of soprano solos by my 
wife, who sings in a well-known 
church in Brooklyn. Even in the 
fashionable church which I serve 
in New York City, where those 
who attend my recitals are in a 
position to hear the very best 
music and artists, I cling to my 
idea that classical music with a 
beautiful melody is far more inter- 
esting ta the average listener than 
works featuring technical diffi- 
culties. Moreover, an organist can 
present programs of real interest 
from a melodic standpoint without 
resorting to mushy compositions. 
Below I will give you one of the 
programs of my recent recital trip: 

Tchaikowsky—Andante (Sym. 6) 

Rimsky-Korsakoff—Hymn to the 

Sun 

Widor—Toccata (Fifth) 

Yarroll—Autumn 

Dubois—Fiat Lux 

Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 

Bach—Prelude and Fugue G 

Elgar—Salut d’Amour 

Herbert—American Fantasie 

“Jesus Only”—Ritoli 

“Spirit of God”—Neidlinger 

“Ah, Love, But a Day”—Beach 

“Dear Little Girl of Mine’— 

Yarroll 

There is a large variety of music 
in such a program as above de- 
scribed and everywhere I was com- 
plimented upon it. Moreover, the 
attendance at all recitals was very 
highly satisfactory. This I attri- 
bute a good deal to the fact that 
I had the various churches in 
which the recitals were given post 
a copy of the program on the bul- 
letin board outside the church and 
also publish it in the local press. 

While I believe that every or- 
ganist should have in his reper- 
toire the best that Vierne, Bach, 
Franck, Karg-Elert and _ other 
great composers of music of the 
more serious type have given us, I 
feel that one or two high-brow 
numbers is all an organ recital 
program can comfortably stand. 
During the playing of such num- 
bers the organist has ample op- 
portunity to display his technic. 
After having done so he should 
give his audience a chance to en- 
joy themselves. That is what they 
came for. 
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If the organ is to become popu- 
lar as a concert instrument it will 
be necessary for the organists to 
cater to the public, and not present 
programs that only appeal to the 
trained musician. Furthermore, 
since it is the organ more than the 
player that people come to hear, it 
would be well for organists to re- 
member that a program of lighter 
music affords a better opportunity 
to bring out the tone colors and 
resourcefulness of the organ. Let 
us hope that the day of dry, dingy, 


conventional organ recitals will 
soon pass. 
—PHILADELPHIA— 


According to press reports thirty- 
five organists were included in the 
musicians’ strike in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Sept. 12, when the union and 
owners could not reach an agree- 
ment. The owners contended they 
were willing to continue the salaries 
and working conditions of the 
musicians they might need but they 
“would not submit to ‘dictatorial 
supervision’ by the union when 
economic reasons prevent the use of 
the full orchestral complement as 
was possible before the advent of the 
talkies.” 


—WESTCHESTER— 

Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann has been 
appointed director of music for the 
Westchester County Recreation 
Commission. He is German born and 
German educated; for the past five 
years he has been director of music 
in the Yonkers schools. 

The Sunday afternoon recitals on 
the Aeolian concert organ in the 
Westchester County Center, White 
Plains, N. Y., were continued 
through September “because of the 
interest shown by the steady in- 
crease in attendance.” The organ- 
ists who have played thus far in- 
clude: 

Mrs. Virginia Carrington-Thomas 

Frederic D. Carter 

Arthur Depew 

C. Harold Einecke 

William A. Goldsworthy 

Prof. E. Arne Hovdesven 

Henry F. Seibert 

Harry Rowe Shelley 

George William Volkel 


—STRONG— 

Theodore Strong of San Francisco 
has been appointed music director 
for Hugh Barrett Dobbs (Capt. 
Dobbsie) in his KPO activities on a 
three-year contract with the Shell 
Co. Mr. Strong’s regular organ 
broadcasts are estimated to have an 
audience of a quarter of a million. 
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—SCHEIRER— 
James Emory Scheirer, of Salem 
Reformed, Harrisburg, Pa., will give 
the complete organ works of Bach 
in two series of recitals, the first of 
which begins in October and con- 
cludes in May 1931, the second 
series completing the presentations 
in the season 1931-1932. The re- 
citals are scheduled for the second 
Tuesday of each month and the 
Saturday preceding, each program 
being played twice—Saturdays at 
3:30 and Tuesdays at 8:00. The 
dates for the present season are Oct. 
11-14, Nov. 8-11, Dec. 6-9, Jan. 10- 
13, Feb. 7-10, Mar. 7-10, April 11- 
14, May 9-12. In commenting upon 
the undertaking Mr. Scheirer says: 

“The whole recital field has been 
shot and this business of going about 
playing Humoresques and Andan- 
tions on the other fellow’s organ and 
begging them to guarantee a fifty- 
dollar fee seems to me to be the 
bunk. Radio has killed off the gen- 
eral public who hear Schubert’s Ser- 
enade every morning at eight. So 
that leaves the real musical public 
who can’t hear Bach over the radio 
and who might even be willing to 
pay to hear it well played.” 

Mr. Scheirer comments signifi- 
cantly on another feature of the re- 
cital business, peculiar to the organ- 
ist : 

“T will play on my own organ and 
possibly be more nearly on the same 
plane as the concert artist who uses 
the same piano or the same violin 
each time. Any organist knows that 
the concert organist can never reach 
the same level as the other artists, 
when he has to waste time and spirit 
at each organ unlearning motions he 
faithfully rehearsed on some previ- 
ous organ.” 


—ATLANTIC CITY— 

The Midmer-Losh Organ which is 
now about half completed in the 
vast Convention Hall at Atlantic 
City, N. J., was played by Dr. Rollo 
Maitland for the visitors to the ex- 
hibits in the American Fair and to 
smaller seated audiences, the latter 
averaging about a thousand, the for- 
mer twenty-five thousand. Dr. Mait- 
land had at his command virtually 
all the Gallery Organs, with but one 
register in any of the main cham- 
bers. Program notes were delivered 
by the recitalist through the Hall’s 
public-address amplifying system . 

Mr. Karl Bonawitz played the or- 
gan for the skating exhibition, and 
also gave nightly programs on the 
Kimball Organ in the Ball Room. 

The Midmer-Losh Co. maintained 
an exhibition booth in the Exposi- 
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tion where the public could watch 
the operation of making pipes for the 
eighteen ranks of Mixtures that are 
to go into the Swell Organ. 


—ONE MAN’S METHOD-- 
Following is a list of the ways in 
which one professional theater or- 
ganist of national reputation busied 
himself when his theater released all 
its musicians: 

1. Commercial part-time work 
(in this case, selling stocks and 
bonds). 

2. Secured a small but worth- 
while church position. 

3. Secured a Jewish temple posi- 
tion. 

4. Became 
Masonic Lodges. 

5. Occasional work as soloist or 
accompanist (at piano) for radio. 

6. Secured work as_ organist, 
pianist, or celesta player for local 
orchestra. 

7. Secured five piano and organ 


pupils. 


organist of two 


—BETTER GET READY— 

It will be slightly difficult for organ- 
ists and choral conductors to arrange 
fitting programs to celebrate the 
200th anniversary of the birthday of 
George Washington, in the national 
celebration officially championed by 
the Government for the period be- 
ginning Feb. 22, 1932, and continu- 
ing till Thanksgiving Day. 

Therefore it may be well to be on 
the watch constantly for possible 
music of the Washington period in 
America. Since this is peculiarly 
and exclusively American, it will be 
poor taste to dig up works from 
other countries; what is wanted is 
American music, including such 
music of English composers as was 
used in America during the life of 
Washington. 

The only thing that comes to mind 
from contemporary composition at 
present would be something similar 
to the Washington scenes by R. 
Deane Shure, or the new septet, 
Potomac Pastels. 


—A NEW JOB— 
According to a report from Atlantic 
City a noted bird trainer uses metal 
pipes now instead of wood pipes to 
play the tunes that teach “canary 
birds to sing familiar melodies.” 
The gentleman visited the American 
Exhibition in Convention Hall, ob- 
served the process of making metal 
pipes and voicing them, and decided 
hereafter to use metal instead of 
wood and thus defeat the weather in 
its war on wood pipes. 
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The only thing wrong with this 
story is that it names the wrong 
bird. Perhaps a canary bird can 
sing, but we very much doubt it. It 
is not the canary but the bullfinch 
that is taught to “sing” a tune. The 
process of teaching is merely to con- 
fine the pupil in a dark cage where 
he can see nothing, and where he can 
hear nothing but the tune he is to 
learn; merely by repeating this tune 
complete from first to last note, the 
bird ultimately catches on, and there- 
after can fairly easily be incited to 
actually whistle the melody without 
missing a note and without stopping 
in the middle to prune his feathers 
or take a drink. An old European 
cobbler some decades ago attained 
fame for his singing bullfinches. His 
method was to place the birds in the 
dark basement immediately beneath 
him, and then he had all day to de- 
vote to whistling the tune without 
interrupting his occupation. 

The Atlantic City story suggests 
bird-training as a hew occupation for 
any theater organists that may still 
be out of their usual theater employ- 
ment, if there be any left who have 
not already returned. 


—TERRIBLE! 
“A great innovation was made Nov. 
13, 1826, when an organ was intro- 
duced into St. Paul’s Church. Some 
thought it a very questionable pro- 
ceeding. Nothing before had been 
seen like it in Lynchburg. Rev. 
Smith preached a sermon upholding 
the use of an organ in the church, 
but this did not heal the breach. 

“Sentiment was greatly divided, 
some holding that the use of the or- 
gan in religious services was sacri- 
legious, and that they would absent 
themselves from any church that 
was guilty of this sin; others held 
that God could be praised by the use 
of an instrument as well as by the 
human voice, and they rejoiced in 
the new music. The agitation 
brought many to church to hear the 
new ‘machine.’ ” 

Thus stood the sentiment of the 
day, according to Christian’s book, 
Lynchburg and Its People. A new 
3-61 Kilgen Organ was dedicated in 
this church Sept. 7th, by Howard S. 
Holt, its organist. 


—RADIO TUNING— 
Wurlitzer has introduced an automatic 
tuffing device which can be set for auto- 
matic selection of any given program 
from a group of nine stations, allowing 
for a change of program every fifteen 
minutes; the device can be set in the 
morning, for example, and at each 
quarter-hour pre-determined it will auto- 
matically tune off one station and bring 
in the other one set for that particular 
time. 
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Recital 
Selections 


THE AIM of this department is not to 
show how to make-up a recital program, 
for the art of program-making is but 
rarely exemplified; nor is it to give news 
about recitalists, for recitals are of such 
frequency as to be no longer classifiable 
as a matter of news. The sole aim is to 
supplement the work of our Music Re- 
view department and show, in contrast to 
what our Reviewers think, what the pro- 
fession itself does. We exclude from 
these columns the commonplace things 
whose recitals performances are matters 
of countless and tiresome repetition, and 
endeavor to devote all the space here to 
the current items of organ repetoire on 
which the profession writes an emphatic 
endorsement not by word but by deed. 
*Recitalist gave the builder the cour- 
tesy of credit on the program. 
+Complete program begins herewith. 


LUCIEN E. BECKER 
REED COLEGE—PORTLAND, ORE 
Lecture Recitals 
7Meyerbeer—Torchlight March 
Lemare—Reverie Ef 
3ach—Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells and 
Song 
Flagler—Paraphrase Robin Adair 
Stoughton—Arcadian Sketch 
Loret—Scherzo-Fanfare 
+Guilmant—Marche Triomphale 
Salome—Offertoire 
Bornschein—French Clock 
Lemare—Two Folktunes 
Humperdinck—Dream Pantomime 
Kinder—In Springtime 
Sealy—Song without Words 
Demarest—Toccata G 
The foregoing program was the last 
recital of the 14th series by Mr. Becker. 
ROBERTS RESIDENCE—SALEM, ORE. 
Second Annual Recital 
Lemare arr.—Old Refrain 
Maitland—Optimist 
Handel—Minuet 
Lemmens—The Storm 
*C. HAROLD EINECKE 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER 
+Ferrata—Overture Triomphale 
Bach—Walk to Jerusalem 
Krebs—Prelude and Fugue C 
McAmis—Dreams 
Weaver—Squirrel 
Clokey—Canyon Walls 
Jacob—Sunrise. Vendages. 
Sabin—Bouree 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Berwald—Marche Characteristic 
Boellmann—Toccata (Suite Gothique) 
*WILLIAM E. BRETZ 
BRYN MAWR PRESB.—BRYN MAWR, PA. 
4-90 Welte-Tripp Organ 
Rachmaninoff—Prelude Csm 
Schminke—Mountain Idyl 
Dvorak—Song my Mother Taught Me 
Sullivan—Lost Chord 
Macfarlane—Spring Song 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Hollins—Spring Song 
Kreisler—Old Refrain 
Liszt—Liebestraum 
FRED FAASSEN 
SHILOH TABERNACLE—ZION, ILL. 





Cradle 








Selection from Twice-weekly Programs 
Jenkins—Night 
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Nevin—Song of Sorrow 
Hawke—Southern Fantasy 
Martin—Evensong 
Stebbins—In Summer 
Fibich—Poeme 
Saint-Saens—Swan 
Johnston—Midsummer Caprice 
Nevin—Silver Clouds 
Rogers—Intermezzo (Suite) 
Rogers—KReverie 
Foote—Allegretto 
Nevin—Hour of Prayer 
Rogers—Prelude D 
Baron—Indian Legend 
Guilmant—Allegretto Bm 
Goodwin—In the Garden 
Rheinberger—Vision 
Mason—Cathedral Shadows 
Guilmant—Lento Assai (Son. 7) 
Ketelbey—Monastery Garden 
Friml—Legend 
Brewer—Romanza 
McAmis—Dreams 
Widor—Serenade 





*WM. A. GOLDSWORTHY 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER 
+Thomas—Mignon Overture 
Rubinstein—Kamennoi Ostrow 
Chimes Improvisation (“An improvisa- 
tion demonstrating the possibilities of 
Chimes in an organ.”) 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Dm 
Strauss—Andante 
D’Antalffy—Sportive Fauns 
Massenet—Angelus. Fete Boheme. 
Kreisler—Liebeslied 
Liszt—Liebestraume 
Goldsworthy—Majesty (“A study in 5-4 
rhythm.” ) 

The program-note has this to say with 
regard to the recital series that has been 
in progress this summer: 

“These recitals are presented by the 
Westchester County Recreation Commis- 
sion to afford the people of the County 
and visitors an opportunity to hear the 
new organ in musical interpretations by 
eminent recital organists. Only the best 
in the literature of music will be pre- 
sented. It is intended to provide a quiet 
hour of musical inspiration and it is re- 
quested, therefore, that people enter only 
between numbers. Children unaccom- 
panied by adults will not be admitted. 

“Those desiring to meet the organist, 
inspect the console or visit other parts 
of the building may do so at the con- 
clusion of the program. The Little 
Theater over the lobby is open to in- 
spection. 

“The hostesses for today’s recital are 
members of the Ossining Recreation 
Commission whose helpful co-operation is 
gratefully acknowledged.” 

Mr. Goldsworthy reports an audience of 
875. 


*PROF. E. ARNE HOVDESVEN 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER 

+Hymn, Adeste Fideles 
Karg-Elert—Legend of Mountain 
Bonnet—Ariel 
Chaminade—Summer 
MacDowell—To a Waterlily 
Bach—Fugue C 
Korsakov—Andantino (Scheherazade) 
Callaerts—Intermezzo 
Diton—Swing Low Sweet Chariot 
Widor—Toccata (5th) 

MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
+MacDowell—Romanze. Alla Tarantella. 
Brahms—In Summer Fields 
Stoughton—Song of Priestesses 
Arensky—Coquette 
Widor—Adagio (4th). Toccata (5th). 
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EDWARD G. MEAD 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE CHAPEL 
+Mendelssohn—1st Mvt. Son. 6 
Guilmant—Berceuse 
Mead—Scherzo 
Johnston—Evensong 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Bach—Wachet auf ruft uns— 
Vibbard—Indian Serenade 
Wesley—Gavotte 
Widor—Finale (2nd) 
GORDON BALCH NEVIN 
UNION COLLEGE—SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
WGY Broadcast of Nevin publications 
+Pageant Triumphal 
Song of Sorrow 
“Carry me ’long” (Foster, arr.) 
“Come back Malinda” 
“Camptown Races” (Foster, arr.) 
Tragedy of a Tin Soldier 
“Little bit of Gold” 
“Rapture” 
“I Dream of Jeanie” (Foster, arr.) 
“Lamps of the Dusk” 
Will o’ the Wisp 
Romanze (Sonata Tripartite) 
Silver Clouds 
Song of Hunters (Rural Sketches) 
The first group of songs were for bass, 
the second for soprano. Werrenrath did 
the “I Dream of Jeanie” Aug. 27 for the 
Camel Hour, in Mr. Nevin’s concert ver- 
sion. This song was entirely neglected 
for many years, but is now published in 
six arrangements and Mr. Nevin is at 
work on a seventh. All compositions on 
the WGY program have been published. 
This was Mr. Nevin’s second broadcast 
of this character over WGY. 
TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK 
RECITALS EVERY WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY 
HALF-HOUR PROGRAMS 
Channing Lefebvre, Organist 
+Bonnet—Variations de Concert 
Bonnet—Song without Words 
Bonnet—Elves 
Mendelssohn—On Wings of Song 
Dethier—The Brook 
+Franck—Choral Am 
Debussy—Cortege 
Debussy—In a Boat 
Elgar—Pomp and Circumstance 
+Maquaire—Allegro. Andante. (1st) 
Martini—Gavotte 
Strawinsky—Fire Bird Berceuse 
Rachmaninoff—Prelude Csm 

George Mead, Guest Organist 

Selections 

Guilmant—Allegro Maestoso, Son. 3 
Schubert—Moment Musicale 
Borowski—Allegro. Andante. (Son. Am) 
Delamarter—Stately Processional 
Mulet—The Nave 
Barnes—Petite Suite 
Bingham—Roulade 
Alec Rowley—North Wind 
Londonderry Air 

Morris W. Watkins, Guest Organist 
+Widor—Praeludium (2nd) 
Bonnet—Romance sans Paroles 
Swinnen—Chinoiserie 
Handel—Aria (Con. 10) 
Vierne—Carillon < 
+Dubois—Grand Choeur 
Raff—Cavatina 
Widor—Intérmezzo (6th) 
MacDowell—Wild Rose 
Mulet—Carillon-Sortie 


ERNEST F. JORES, formerly of New 
York City, organist of the Audubon 
Theater, and composer of note. has been 
appointed to Christ Church, Montpelier, 
Vt. Mr. Jores, a native of the Rhine 
province, Germany, came to America in 
1894 and has worked in all branches of 
the profession throughout the east. 

















Editorial Reflections 


Mr. |Springer 


ATIENCE and persistence 
) are soon to be rewarded 
J and Mr. J. Herbert Spring- 
er of Hanover, Pennsyl- 
vania, will have what looks 
like the largest and most complete 
church organ in America. If any of 
our readers who dabble in such sta- 
tistics can readily point out larger 
church organs anywhere they will 
confer a favor on all T.A.O.’s fami- 
ly, and the data will be gladly pre- 
sented for the benefit of all. 

It doesn’t much matter by what 
means we control a voice or register 
or coupler, they remain voice, regis- 
ter, or coupler just the same. So 
our figures will differ slightly from 
those Mr. Springer claims. His fig- 
ures show an organ of fewer voices, 
because his attitude toward the in- 
dividual ranks composing his Mix- 
tures prevents his acknowledging 
them as possible coloring materials. 
However, having once set up a 
standard and invariable method of 
specification presentation, the ad- 
vantages of maintaining it for every 
organ admitted to the pages of T.A. 
O. outweigh any possible advantages 
of occasionally returning to the con- 
fusion of former days. 

If any reader wants to start a 
fight, we assign him the task of try- 
ing to establish a method of comput- 
ing sizes in organs that will be like- 
ly to be adopted by the profession 
at large. 

Of course pipes are the most im- 
portant feature, in spite of the fact 
that the pipes of a Mixture are in- 
significant. The whole six hundred 
and ten pipes of a ten-rank Mixture 
do not deserve to rank as important 
as the low dozen pipes of a thirty- 
two foot Bombarde. Hence if we 
judge an organ’s size by its pipes 
alone we shall be open to consider- 
able error. 

Certainly stops do not make size 
in an organ. Any builder car. make 





at least fifty useful stops out of but 
ninety-seven pipes in a four-manual 
organ, and that without resort to 
polyphonic pipes. 

The voice comes perhaps nearest 
to an adequate and safe entity for 
computing size, and yet again if we 
use the voice as our system of count- 
ing we shall have to call the Twenty- 
sixth of Mr. Springer’s Great as im- 
portant as the Pedal Bombarde with 
its thirty-two foot octave, and again 
we come face to face with the 
ridiculous. ‘ 

Thus we can show valid reason 
why the size of an organ cannot be 
computed in pipes, ranks, voices, or 
stops. The logical conclusion is that 
we must, whether we like it or not, 
take all four elements into considera- 
tion—and then try to reach a verdict 
if we can. T.A.O. has other things 
on its mind and passes the interest- 
ing subject along to others who may 
like to argue. 

Writing from Moosehead Lake in 
Maine is not entirely conducive to 
fact-finding enterprises and the data 
for adequate comparison are not 
here. The Moller Organ in Cadet 
Chapel at West Point Military Acad- 
emy—another organ that never 
would have come into being except 
for the patience, persistence, and 
vision of an organist—is vastly large. 
I believe its pipes at present total 
over eleven thousand, and the end is 
not yet in sight. 

Suppose we pass the question of 
relative size for the moment and 
think about a more vital feature of 
the work Mr. Springer has thus 
achieved in half a dozen years, and 
Mr. Mayer in a dozen. Of the two 
accomplishments we can only admit 
in justice that Mr. Mayer’s was the 
more difficult task requiring the 
greater energy and patience. I shall 
speak here, however, of Mr. Spring- 
er alone. 


We all have been in situations: 


where the organ has been a source 
of bitterness and discomfort. Most 


of us have done nothing about it, 
nothing that could possibly improve 
the situation. Not so Mr. Springer. 
In the face of having already under 
his fingers an organ perfectly ade- 
quate to the need of the day, he rose 
to the occasion and has created, by 
his vision and energy, one of the 
greatest art-works of the whole or- 
gan realm. 

T.A.O. has already often repeated 
the conviction that the only way to 
achieve true art in a really big and 
adequate organ is to live with it for 
a period of years and keep at it till 
perfection has been approached as 
nearly as our vision and artistry per- 
mit. That’s what Mr. Mayer has 
been and is doing, and it is precisely 
what Mr. Springer is doing. All in 
the Metropolitan territory who have 
heard Mr. Ferd. Rassman’s work, in 
finishing the Austin Organ in St. 
George’s Church, where Mr. George 
Kemmer has both a vast organ and 
a vast choral group under his com- 
mand, will recognize that Mr. 
Springer is creating not only a big 
organ but a very fine one. 

Suppose we forget quality for a 
moment and think of the material as- 
pects of the project. 

First, money that could be spared 
and would have gone into some other 
useful line somewhere, was diverted 
to the organ industry, where it kept 
a factory busy for several months; 
in this particular case it was not sev- 
eral months but, better yet, perhaps 
several years, off and on. Every 
man in the employ of the builder 
profited by it. Every supplv house 
dealing with the builder profited by 
it, and in turn every man in their 
various factories. Perhaps in all a 
hundred thousand men directly or 
indirectly reaped a small part of the 
benefits. In turn the grocers, bakers, 
and candle-stick makers for each of 
these workmen profited too. It’s an 
endless chain. It goes on forever. 
No use following it further. 

Let’s look at it from the viewpoint 
of the advantages the organ profes- 
sion receives. There is not much 
publicitv being given to this great 
art-work. There ought to be. Everv 
family that reads the local papers all 
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the way from: Philadelphia’ to’ Pitts- 
burgh ought to know about it. 

That would benefit Mr. Springer, 
St. Matthew’s, and the Austin Or- 
gan Company directly. It would 
benefit every other builder and every 
other organist indirectly. What the 
organist needs is an opportunity to 
have his metal tested in the labora- 
tory of the world, to see if he can or 
can not make good as a dispenser of 
beautiful music. If he cannot, he is 
doomed to remain secreted behind 
the robes of the minister. If he can, 
there is no limit to the service he can 
be to humanity. 

The organ is next below the or- 
chestra in point of musical possibili- 
ties. In point of cost it is higher 
than any other single instrument but 
incomparably less than the orchestra, 
or even a fairly good jazz band. 

Now an orchestra can fill any au- 
ditorium anywhere in the world if 
the admission price is reasonable. 
The music of the orchestra is color- 
ful, rhythmic, melodic. Not even in 
the most complicated modern score 
can we note a complete absence of 
one or more of these basic elements 
in a form recognizable to the aver- 
age man. 

The organ has precisely the same 
capacity for color, rhythm, melody. 
sut does it dispense it? 

Why not? 

Only because our traditional train- 
ing as organists makes us afraid to 
soil our hands. We think the play- 
ing of Hearts and Flowers or 
Melody of Love would ruin our 
reputations with our fellow men. 
I’m not contending that an audience 
today wants Hearts and Flowers or 
Melody of Love, but it did when I 
was a beginner and I was one of the 
audience that liked it. Now I admit 
I would not want Dr. Clarence Dick- 
inson to know that I would ever play 
Hearts and Flowers. If I were to 
play for an organists’ convention I 
would prefer, I admit, to put on all 
technical things I could play fairly 
well. 

If I could combine the arts of 
Jesse Crawford and Lynnwood Far- 
nam I would play anything for any- 
body anywhere and any time. It’s 
my limitations that makes a coward 
of me, and I suspect it’s the limita- 
tions of each one of us that makes 
cowards of us. If we could play 
beautiful and simple melodies so 
they would still be beautiful, we 
would not be ashamed to do it. If 
we could play a Jesse Crawford 
novelty and make it as beautiful and 
catchy as he does, we would not be 
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BACHRACH 


MR. J. HERBERT SPRINGER 
Who by recognition of the truth, that no great art-work is ever the product 
of sheer necessity, has been able to bring into being one of the greatest 
church organs of the world, with the help of a generous donor moved by 
the same impulse and acknowledging the same truth. Fortunate indeed is 
the organ world to have men and women of their stamp. 


ashamed to be caught doing it. Our 
conceit is, usually, quite sufficient to 
make us each realize we can play 
the classics as well as Mr. Farnam 
does. So we keep on playing the 
classics. 

Now if Mr. Springer will remem- 
ber that his audience doesn’t know 
the difference between a Piccolo and 
a Bombarde and doesn’t care, doesn’t 
know why fugues were written satis- 
factorily only by Bach and doesn’t 
care, doesn’t know that um-pah and 
um-pah-pah rhythms have long been 
professionally frowned upon and 
doesn’t care, then he’ll be able to use 
this magnificent organ to minister 
magnificently to a public that is 
melody-hungry and knows it, and St. 
Matthew’s Church in Hanover will 
be truly a house where the spiritual- 
ly hungry may be fed—not with 
man-made doctrines preached at 


them in hard and fast words, but in 
God-made messages that somehow 
come only through the still, small 
voice of self-reflection. 

Is it worth while? Is anything 
worth while? It all depends upon 
the viewpoint. Sir Thomas Lipton 
says that whether he wins or loses, 
it’s great sport just the same. And 
that is why America has singled out 
Sir Thomas as its very lovable and 
ideal sportsman. 

3ut we work too much. We are 
not sportsmen. We are afraid to be, 
or too tired to be. Too much 
drudgery at a console. A little tech- 
nic goes a long way, if it but be ar- 
tistically guided. No need of killing 
all the music that’s in us just so we 
can play the Great G minor faster 
than anybody else. When Mr. Far- 
nam worked so hard that he couldn’t 
make a mistake, what glory did he 
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get from the rest of us? Not much, 
we all said one to another, I wish 
he’d only make a mistake some time 
and prove he’s human. We are a 
great profession, aren’t we? 

The height of our stature is de- 
termined by the men who reach out 
and do something a little better, a 
little bigger. Of such men, Mr. 
Springer is one we need to thank to- 
day. How many others will this sea- 
son do their share, when the oppor- 
tunity is already here, to keep the 
wheels of our organ factories turn- 
ing merrily? 


aS 


Some months ago I had one of 
my usual arguments with an ob- 
streperous reader. This time it 
was Mr. Walter Lindsay of Phil- 
adelphia and the subject was mod- 
ern music. Mr. Lindsay threaten- 
ed to enlighten me that all modern 
music was not as bad as I said it 
was. He made good the threat, 
and it is a great pleasure to see 
his article in print in this issue. 
Any reader who passes over this 
gem will never know that he has 
missed one of the finest articles 
T.A.O. ever printed—and one of 
the most masterly discussions of 
the modern-music problem. And 
as often happens, it develops that 
two opponents were in_ perfect 
agreement on the subject under 
discussion but that it was merely 
their definitions of the subject that 
disagreed. Mr. Lindsay shows 
himself a master of facile expres- 
s10n. 


Business Methods 


Problems of Vital Importance to 
Professional Success 


PNDER THE present 
{ scheme of things the wel- 
3 fare of the profession and 
| industry is tied up to- 
' gether more than under 
any normal times. Not that the 
present times are abnormal in any 
marked degree—the only abnormal 
thing about the present is the ten- 
dency of men who ought to know 
better to make false excuses for 
wanting to delay, linger, and wait. 
And such a policy never got any- 
body anywhere. 

“Audacity! Audacity! and still 
more audacity!” says E.O.W. And 
he continues: 

“No battle was ever won by a 
general who concerned himself 
primarily with his defences. My 
business experience taught me that 
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the surest way to turn a bad situ- 
ation into a good one is by the 
adoption of a policy of well-regu- 
lated extravagance. What any un- 
healthy industry needs is_ not 
cheese-paring, but a-new vision of 
its possibilities. Just so long as 
these industries stick to tradition- 
al methods of doing business, just 
so long will those of us who have 
put money into them whistle for 
our dividends.” 

Frederick C. Kendall says: 

“In times like these we may 
well learn a lesson from Napoleon. 
Had he done absolutely nothing 
else during his military career than 
to turn the tide of events when— 
vastly outnumbered, and facing 
what seemed inevitable defeat—he 
won the victory at Austerlitz, he 
would still have been entitled to 
his laurels as a great commander 
and strategist. It will be remem- 
bered that while the enemy was 
concentrating for a flank attack, 
the Little Corporal sent the mass 
of his forces against the weakened 
center of the enemy line, broke 
through and then turned what was 
to have been an easy victory for 
the combined forces of Austria and 
Russia into a_ veritable route. 
Napoleon was a strategist. His 
aim was to surprise his enemy; 
while the enemy was massing, he 
was attacking; while his enemy 
rested, he marched his forces. In 
the lingo of our day, he beat his 
competitors to it.” 

What Mr. Kendall thus says 
under his article on “Beat Depres- 
sion by Advertising More” means 
not only advertising in the limited 
sense in which the average non- 
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business man thinks of it, but ad- 
vertising and selling efforts. In 
the organ world advertising alone 
won’t sell organs or sell recitals or 
sell organ lessons. If it did, what 
a wealth would await every one of 
us: simply borrow a few thousand 
dollars and advertise, and become 
wealthy. 

No, it doesn’t work that way. 
Advertising, as this department 
has often pointed out, is but one 
part of a necessary course of ac- 
tion. The other parts are the 
direct sales efforts of salesmen— 
whether they be persons or letters 
or circulars—and the ability to de- 
liver the goods in the quality and 
quantity the customer expects. 

One thing is certain, being 
moved by the timidity of others, 
will never bring success to us. 
Like Napoleon, we can profit most 
by that very timidity. We can 
have the courage and persistence 
to go out after the business the 
other fellow timidly says doesn’t 
exist, and reap a harvest with but 
little competition. But that, of 
course, takes effort and determin- 
ation, and the willingness to spend 
money. 

On another phase of business, we 
get this, in reference to the kinds of 
type we use on our recital programs, 
in our advertising, on our circulars: 

“Tf you owned a valuable piece of 
ground—the corner of Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, for instance—you 
wouldn’t build a livery stable on it, 
would you?” 

In other words, if we pay for a 
recital program, a circular, or an ad- 
vertisement, why use the cheapest 
and most vulgar fonts of type when 
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— Let’s (ut the “Blah- 


| Rather, let’s keep on cutting the biah. The music press is inclined 
| to be addicted to an over-indulgence in adjectives. There are valid 
| reasons why that condition has arisen. The music public, from which 
| a magazine must draw its advertisers and subscribers, is a very limited 
| public; and nothing is easier than the making of friends by compli- 
| ments and flattery. We're all influenced by it—when it comes home 
| to roost and makes a halo about our own heads. 


But it gets us nowhere. We believe it only when it is published about 
ourselves. About the other fellow or the other fellow’s organ, never. 
So what happens when THE AMERICAN ORGANIST breaks its rule and, 
in an effort to please an influential subscriber or advertiser, prints the 
blah? 


First, the readers (all but one) are disgusted, perhaps nauseated; per- 
haps they have a saving sense of humor and laugh it off, but they don’t 
believe it, are not convinced of anything by it. 

Second, they discount, just a little, every other statement made in the 
whole magazine, and if it happens to be a word of well-merited praise, 
they discount it just the same. 

Third, it becomes impossible to give credit where credit is merited, 
for the magazine that prints the blah has destroyed its readers’ 
confidence. 

Fourth, even the most influential subscriber or advertiser then has no 
respected voice to give his product the genuine rating it is strictly en- 
titled to, and there can be no distinction between the meritorious and 
the commonplace. 


So what’s the use? It gets us nowhere. 
Therefore, let’s keep on cutting the blah. 


Can a magazine exist in the music world if it doesn’t thus cater to 
any of its perchance one-sided subscribers and advertisers? THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST has been existing for a dozen years on that policy 
—and we're not entirely ashamed of the success we've had, the prestige 
we've built, the friends we have held, AND the enemies we have made! 
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what we need is normal type that is 
clean, straight-forward, and avoids 
all appearance of the cheap and 
gaudy? 

Finally, a hint to recitalists: When 
we print a recital program and offer 
a composition to our customers, upon 
what do we base the character and 
merit of the composition, upon its 
title, or its composer’ Do Andante, 
Prelude, and Toccata say more than 
Beethoven, Wagner, and Bach? 
And if a composer is more impor- 
tant than a title—and we must admit 
that any of us can write a fugue— 
why put the title on our printed pro- 
grams ¢ 

The signs of the times are, for 
the organ industry and profession, 
unusually good, just because they 
seem to be a little hard. 

Take for example the recitals 
given twice every week through- 
out the year by the hardest-headed 
church corporation that ever ex- 
isted, namely the series in Old 
Trinity, New York. The location 
is the down-town business district, 
on Broadway right opposite Wall 
Street. Do the bankers attend? 
Probably not, but the younger gen- 
eration that will be the bankers 
twenty years from now, do. Now 
suppose we can make one hundred 
of these future bankers and cap- 
tains of industry like the organ? 
Will more organs be sold twenty- 
jive years hence’ It’s as certain 
as that men will buy whatever else 
they want. 

Take also the series in West- 
chester County Center. Suppose, 
in this wealthy suburban district, 
these guest organists can make 
one hundred people like the organ 
better. What will that mean in 
the music of the church in that im- 
portant territory? 

Doesn’t it look as if we have so 
many opportunities thrust upon us 
that we can’t see the forest for the 
trees? 
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—A THOUGHT— 
“From the standpoint of the coun- 
try as a whole, a penny saved is a 
penny lost, under present condi- 
tions,” says William Trufant Fost- 
er, director of the Foundation of 
Economy Research. “Unnecessary 
thrift is keeping millions of 
men idle. More than any 
other thing at this moment the 


country needs buying of so-called 


luxuries. Conditions will never 
improve if buying is confined to 
necessities.” Give a thought to 
your publisher and your organ 
builder. 


Uncensored Remarks 


A Column of Question or Opinion 
on Things in General 


“OME MONTHS AGO I 
y ventured some lines of 
criticism on the so-called 
*, tracker touch as installed in 

certain consoles. The re- 
actions to this comment have been 
interesting. A very interesting let- 
ter from Dr. Caspar Koch appeared 
last month in T.A.O. The lines 
from the pen of Widor will be quot- 
ed here. 

Widor says: “With these systems 
(pneumatic and electro-pneumatic) 
the performer is never altogether 
sure that a certain point within the 
fall of the key will coincide with the 
intonation.” 

This point will be granted to some 
small degree by anyone familiar with 
modern action construction; as a 
theoretical criticism it may be allow- 


> 
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ed to stand. In practise, however, it 
does not work out at all. The mul- 
tiple contact system, as constructed 
by our best firms, permits of a very 
accurate adjustment of the point in 
the key depth at which contact will 
be made. The maker-strip or wiper, 
as it is variously termed, is fully and 
easily adjustable, and there should 
be no unevenness of contact-depth in 
a properly serviced organ. 
Furthermore, we should not con- 
fuse the matter of depth of contact 
(or speech of the pipes) with the 
matter of tracker touch. The pro- 
tagonists of this touch seem to hold 
the idea that the two matters co- 
incide, i.e., that the instant of drop- 
ping through the extra resistance of 
the tracker touch synchronizes with 
the making of the electrical contact. 
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The Use of a 


Children’s Choir 
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by Elizabeth Van Fleet 
VOSSELLER 


An invaluable booklet of sugges- 
tion, inspiration, and instruction 
on how to organize, direct, and 
maintain a Children’s Choir. 
Worth a hundred times its price. 
5 x 7, 64 pages, handsomely 
bound. 


75c¢ postpaid 
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| New York City 
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This is not the case at all, and a mo- 
ment’s inspection of the mechanism 
involved will demonstrate the fact. 
The tracker touch mechanism is a 
separate and individual device for 
putting stiff resistance at the top of 
the key touch, and the contacts are 
not involved in its functioning, nor 
is their coincidence with the intona- 
tion benefitted in the least degree. 

We all remember that many of the 
early American systems of electric 
action did have a very sloppy and 
needlessly weak key resistance, and 
that the contacts were none too ac- 
curately adjusted for making at a 
definite point in the depth of touch. 
I would hazard the opinion that 
Widor’s criticism has been based on 
some such examples of weak-spring 
resistance. 

To refer again to my original 
criticism, let me say that my distaste 
for tracker touch is shored by many 
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organists who object to having need- 
less inertia placed in the way of flu- 
ent performance. I can see no good 
reason for doubling or trebling the 
thousands of pounds that one puts 
into the keys in the course of a re- 
cital ! 
a 

And now for a point of hearty ap- 
proval. The past year or so has wit- 
nessed the introduction of combina- 
tion actions which are silent in 
operation to an almost unbelievable 
degree. I for one say Bravo! I 
have seen two examples recently 
which were absolutely silent. Two 
other firms have just succeeded in 
reducing noise on all but general pis- 
tons to a point where it is negligible. 
All of which proves that it can be 
done, and organists who have charge 


of new installations will be justified. 


in demanding a more nearly silent 
operation in piston action than has 
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Deagan Harp-Celeste 


Distinctively individual, yet surpassingly beautiful, 
the Harp-Celeste is one of the Organ’s most valua- 
ble adjuncts. The tone of the Deagan Harp-Celeste 
is richly vibrant and mellow—a true Deagan Product 


—and original with Deagan. This popular percussion 
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ever before been reasonable. Verily, 
the zenith of the art of organ build- 
ing cannot be far off. Has any other 
music instrument developed so rapid- 
ly and to such a degree in, say, a 
thirty year period? 

—Gorpon Batcu NEVIN. 


Calendar 


For Program Makers Who Take 
Thought of Appropriate 
Times and Seasons 


—NOVEMBER BIRTHDAYS— 
4—William Falukes, Liverpool, Eng. 
6—Nicola A. Montani, Utica, N. Y. 
6—Paderewski, Poland, 1860. 
7—Rene L. Becker, Bischeim, France. 
10—Martin Luther, 1483. 
12—Gustav Merkel, Germany, 1827. 
12—Firmin Swinnen, Montaigue, Belg. 
13—George W. Chadwick, Lowell, Mass. 
16—Edward F. Johnston, Scotland, 1879. 


25—Ethelbert Nevin, Edgeworth, Pa., 
1862. 

28—Orlando A. Mansfield, Horningsham, 
Eng. 


28—Rubinstein, Vichvatinets, Russia, 1829. 
29—Myles B. Foster, London, Eng., 1851. 


—OTHER EVENTS— 
1—All Saints (honoring the memory ot 
saints and martyrs). 
2—All Souls (prayer for the dead). 
4—Mendelssohn died, 1847. 
6—Tchaikowsky died, 1893. 
8—Franck died, 1890. 
9—Batiste died, 1876. 
11—Mayflower Compact 
boat, 1620. 
11—Armistice Day. 
19—Schubert died, 1828. 
20—Rubinstein died, 1894. 
25—Rheinberger died, 1901. 
27—Thanksgiving Day. 
30—Advent. 


signed aboard 
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House of God 


By Ernest H. SHort 
7 x 10, 340 pages 
Profusely Illustrated 


$7.50 


Not a book on religion but a mar- 
velous history of the development 
of religion as expressed in “houses 
made with hands.” A book that 
cannot fail to be an inspiration 
to every church organist and a 
definite incentive in the building 
of an adequate program of music 
for these “houses made with 
hands.” Illustrations range all the 
way from a primitive cluster or 
sticks in the forest to the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York City. Of use to 
everyone interested in the devel- 
opment of the beautiful and the 
ideal. 
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—MR. M. M. SLOAN— 


Mr. Sloan is organist of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Norwalk, Ohio, 
where he plays a 3-29 Kimball 
built in 1915, and directs a choir of 
35 men and boys. He was born 
Oct. 1, 1899, in Spencer, Iowa, 
completed his high schooling in 
Bloomfield, Iowa, and earned his 
Mus.Bac. and Mus.M. degrees in 
Oberlin Conservatory in 1924 and 
1926 respectively, with his A.A. 
G.O. and F.A.G.O. certificates in 
1925 and 1929. His organ teachers 
were Frederic B. Stiven, L. E. 
Yeamans, Dr. George W. Andrews, 
and Libert and Widor for the 1926 
summer session in Fontainebleau. 
He was formerly professor of 
organ, piano, and theory in Shorter 
College, and has been with St. 
Paul’s in Norwalk since 1926. 
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75 YEARS 
DR. M. P. MOLLER HONORED 
BY HIS ASSOCIATES 


The associates of Dr. M. P. Moller, 
founder and head of the Moller Or- 
gan factory, paid tribute to him on 
his 75th birthday, as told in the cur- 
rent advertisement of the company. 

Dr. Moller was born Sept. 29th, 
1855, on the island of Bornholm, 
Denmark. On Sept. 29th, 1930, 
three-quarters of a century had 
rolled by. In the mean time he has 
by his own industry built up a busi- 
ness that is second to none in size 
the world over. He began taking 
care of himself at the early age of 
fourteen; at the age of seventy-five 
he finds himself taking care of 
thousands of other peop!e—through 
the instrumentality of the employ- 
ment his factory affords. 

Long may he live to enjoy the 
fruits of his industry, patience, hon- 
esty, and ingenuity. 


DICKINSON RETURNS 
AND BRINGS WITH HIM FURTHER 
FOLK-SONGS AND CAROLS 
Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Dickinson 
have returned from Europe where 
they again spent considerable time 
collecting materials for Dr. Dickin- 
son’s fine list of carols. Corsica and 
the Balearic Islands added materials 
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—— 
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but “a visit to the quaint republic of 
Andorra proved interesting but 
yielded no results.” 

A Carol from Mallorca and one 
from Corsica will be published this 
fall, and also “a beautiful Christmas 
number which is said to have been 
sung for two hundred years at St. 
Stephen’s Monastery, near Mos- 
cow,” which Dr. Dickinson secured 
from a Russian exile. 


HIGH SCHOOL ORGANS 
FIRST OF SEVEN ESTEYS INSTALLED 
IN NEW YORK CITY 
During September the Estey Organ 
Company completed the installation 
of the first of its seven identical or- 
gans recently ordered by the City of 
New York at a cost of $168,000, the 








These Organ Works 


of 
R. Deane Shure 


depicting impressionistic Biblical 
scenes are appearing on church 
bulletins with increasing interest: 


Through Palestine (Suite) 
By the Pool of Bethesda 
By the Sea of Galilee 
In the Garden of Gethsemane 
Mt. Hermon 


From Yonder Chapel (Suite) 
Wedding March 
Baptism 
Prayer 
Communion 
Funeral March 


Across the Infinite (Suite) 
Wings of Light 
Willow Whisper 
Weeping Mary 
Wilderness March 


Villa Maria by the Sea 


pecially to meet needs of students desiring careers as church choirmasters 
and organists. The College has at its disposal all the facilities of Brown 
University, including Pembroke College for Women; all academic work, 
such as English, modern languages, History, Science, etc., will be done 
in the regular University courses. The College will offer courses in 
Musical Theory (Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon, Fugue, Form); Impro- 
visation; Organ-Playing; Organ-Construction; Chamber-Music; Choir- 
Training and Organization; Sunday-School Music; courses in the History 
of Music; Hymnology and Plainsong; Liturgics; Theology, the Bible, the 
Psychology of Worship and Worship-Forms; Pageantry; Church Art and 
Architecture. In the chapel of the College students will have opportunity 
for laboratory work in actual service-playing, under expert criticism. | 
Demonstration work in choir and voice training will be provided through 
the Choir-School of the College, and the two professional choirs main- 
tained by the College. 


Spirit Wind 

Kidron, Brook of Sorrow 
Peace 

Peace of God 

Cypress Groves of Lebanon 


Cloud of Sinai 
PUBLISHED BY 


J. FISCHER @& BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York City 





For fuller information and catalogue, address 
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The Contemporary American Organ 


By Witu1AmM H. Barnes 


An up-to-date and complete presentation of the mechanical and tonal details of organ construc- 
lion, written in a manner which clearly explains all technical details in non-technical language. 


Not since 1905 when the late Dr. Audsley published his monumental work, “The Art of 
Organ Building,’ has the subject been adequately covered. The past twenty-five years 
have witnessed mechanical inventions and developments that have in almost every realm 
revolutionized manufacturing methods. The merest novice is thoroughly conscious of the 
wide gulf that separates the organ of 1930 from that of 1905. How to catalogue, analyze, 
and describe both the mechanical and tonal features of the modern American organ at its 
best is a problem that has increasingly demanded attention. If any may wish to question 
it artistically, none can question the mechanical superiority of the work of the American 
organ builder. In no other country has the science of organ building made such tremend- 


ous strides. 


The Author is nationally known as one of the world’s foremost authorities on the organ— 
first a hobby, now a profession with him; the hobby remains paramount. He has never 
associated himself with any one builder. Eleven builders have built approximately fifty 
organs to his specifications. In the preparation of this book he has had the co-operation 
of every builder of importance in America, and some abroad. Shop-drawings, working- 


models, patent-papers have all been placed at his disposal. 


Though most progressive builders know ina general way what their confreres are doing, 
many have not definitely kept thus informed. It is even more urgently important for 
the increasing number of keen-minded professional organists in America and England to 
familiarize themselves with the details of construction that made possible the modern 
school of organ playing. Of special interest also to the latter class are the chapters referring 
to construction of organ pipes and the details of their voicing, tuning, and final finishing. 
To meet these varying needs the Author undertook, with considerable persuasion, to de- 
vote himself to compiling, writing, cataloguing, and presenting lucidly, within the covers 
of one book complete and authoritative information on present-day American organ build- 
ing. The result is a book of 344 large-sized pages, with 145 plates and illustrations, many 
full-page, taken directly from the builders’ shop-drawings and never before available to the 
public. Price, $4.00 postpaid to any address in U. S. A. and Canada. Ready for delivery, 
latter part of October. 


Send orders direct to 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. J. FISCHER & BRO. 


467 City Hatt Station, NEw York, N. Y. 119 West 40TH St., NEw York, N. Y. 
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instrument being placed in the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School, in the 
Bronx. It is a 3-31-2181, with auto- 
matic player, and each of the follow- 
ing six High Schools and the one 
Training School will soon have an 
instrument of the same specifications 
and equipment: 

Theodore Roosevelt 

Richmond Hill 

Far Rockaway 

Jamaica 

De Witt Clinton 

James Monroe 

Training School for Teachers 

The registration at these six High 
Schools last year was 35,000. The 
automatic player provides for either 
automatic registration or any inde- 
pendent registration desired at the 
moment; the tempo is also con- 
trollable either automatically or in- 
dependently. The purpose of the in- 
stallations is to provide both enter- 
tainment and instruction, and each 
High School is to be equipped with 
an adequate library of rolls, both 
classic and popular. 

This contract was the subject of 
the keenest competition for it con- 
stituted the largest of its kind ever 
offered. Each of the seven instru- 
ments will be completely set up and 
tested in the Estey factory, as though 
it were the only one instead of bein: 
one of seven exactly identical organs. 


—CORRECTION— 

In our September issue in the article 
on automatic players it should have 
been stated that the Estey Organ 
Co. had developed a player and 
marketed it successfully before their 
competitors had produced a fully 
automatic mechanism. Credit where 
credit is due, and we sincerely re- 
great that the Estey product was 
overlooked in the former article. 


Albert Tufts 
| INSTRUCTION AND | 
| RECITALS | 


Modern Organ Teaching | 
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—IN ST. PAUL’S— 
When the blower refused to go on 
with its labors in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, they used a piano, and 
Prof. George S. Dunham was a visi- 
tor at the moment to report this 
most unexpected and unusual occur- 
rence. Can anything in a great 
Cathedral sound worse than a piano? 
And what of those famous Old 
World choirs that are reputed to be 
so much superior to American 
choirs? Can they not sing unaccom- 
panied in an emergency ? 
ARTHUR H. TURNER 
CONDUCTOR-ORGANIST MAKES A FEW 
TIMELY COMMENTS 

Mr. Arthur H. Turner, municipal 
organist of Springfield, Mass., con- 
ductor of the Springfield Symphony 
Orchestra, and organist of the Old 
First Church, Springfield, spent part 
of his well-earned vacation in a sea 
voyage, leaving July 26th on the 
Minnekahda, having five days in 
[england and nineteen days on the 
Atlantic. 

“Most people,” says Mr. Turner, 
want the biggest, fastest, and very 
latest S.S. to cross in, but give me a 
real old comfortable, slow boat, one 
that does not shake the insides out 
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of one, and where we can have the 
whole boat to promenade on.” 

Mr. Turner “ate all the meals” 
and qualifies thus as a first rate sail- 
or. On each voyage he was request- 
ed to participate in the concerts of 
the Minnekahda Orchestra, which he 
did by singing two groups of solos— 
he is an accomplished vocalist as well 
as organist and conductor. The Ro- 
tary Club of Sheffield, England, al- 
so presented him as vocal soloist— 
he is an honorary member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Springfield. 

On the subject of the modern 
trend in organ building, Mr. Turner 
makes a few significant comments: 

“T am wondering where our organ 
building will end, or come to. I hear 
so few organs where the real blend 
and balance are what they should be. 
Reeds stick out in the ensemble, and 
strident strings predominate. The 
art of voicing here in America is 
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Modern Scientific Organ School 
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wonderful, but the real cause of poor 
ensemble is the everlasting use of so- 
lo registers. Take the orchestra as 
an example: strings, wood-wind, 
brass, and percussion—that’s all. 
But in the organ of today we see a 
thousand varieties of color, and how 
can we get a really well-balanced en- 
semble ? 

“IT was talking with one of our 
leading concert organists and he 
made answer to my criticism of too 
many reeds, ‘Give me all the reeds 
you can.’ Very well, but how long 
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will a reed stay in tune throughout ? 
Multiply that by fifteen, and what 
kind of a mongrel tone do we get? 

“The real organ music is yet to 
come. I believe we have none as yet 
that lends itself to our modern or- 
gans. Symphonic Poems, Concert 
Overtures of large calibre will be 
written by men like Strauss, De- 
bussy, etc., when they discover what 
the modern organ is. Our church 
minds, musically speaking, have 
dwarfed the great inspirationally 
talented souls which long for free 
expression.” 

In his capacity as organist and 
conductor, Mr. Turner is uniquely 
qualified to talk both of organ en- 
semble and organ literature. His 
coming season with the Springfield 
Symphony includes five concerts, 
Nov. 18, Jan. 6, Feb. 10, March 10, 
and April 17. His recitals on the 
Steere Organ in Springfield Muni- 
cipal Auditorium this fall are sched- 
uled for Sept. 4, Oct. 14, and Nov. 
12. 
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MR. ARTHUR H. TURNER 
Honored by the Rotarians 
of Springfield 


“In recognition of his contribu- 
tion to the musical life of the City” 
the Rotary Club conferred on Mr. 
Turner an honorary membership. 
President Keiser gave the following 
citation in conferring the honor: 

“Arthur H. Turner, organist, 
choirmaster, chorus leader, orchestra 
director, and teacher of music for 30 
years in the city of Springfield, it is 
impossible to estimate the inspira- 
tion and opportunities for advance- 
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ment which you have given to young 
people with musical talents and the 
aspiration to use them. 

‘Nor can we measure the joy and 
peace which you have brought to 
weary and troubled souls through the 
harmonies which you have produced 
on the organ, or through the produc- 
tions of the choirs, choruses and or- 
chestras which you have directed. 

“Suffice it to say that thousands 
upon thousands of Springfield res- 
idents in these past 30 years have, 
consciously or unconsciously, be- 
come indebted to you for bringing 
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into their lives some heartening and 
comforting messages of peace, joy 
and inspiration through ‘music’s 
golden tongue.’ 

“Your outstanding contributions 
to the City’s musical progress, name- 
ly, the development of the Mac- 
Dowell Male and St. Cecelia Choirs, 
your service for a decade as city or- 
ganist and the rehabilitation to its 
present high standing of the Spring- 
field Symphony Orchestra alone rep- 
resent a prodigious amount of time 
and energy on your part for which 
you have never been nor can be 
adequately repaid. 

“Therefore, by authority vested in 
me by the board of directors of the 
Rotary Club of Springfield and in the 
name of this Club, it is my great 
pleasure to confer upon you, effec- 
tive this date and lasting through 
life, with all of its privileges, honor- 
ary membership in this Club, as our 
expression of esteem for one who 
has truly placed ‘service above 
self.’ ” 

The quotation speaks for itself. 
Is there any justification for lamen- 
tation over the present state or 
future possibilities of the organ and 
organist, in the face of such recog- 
nition for both? It’s more work we 
all need, not more opportunity. 











Charles Raymond 
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MUNICIPAL ORGANIST 
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play, or enjoy the organ. 


product in a small package. 





“The Modern Organ” 
By ERNEST M. SKINNER 


A book about organ building by one of the world’s acknowl- 
edged masters of the craft is indispensable to all who build, 
Deals with just a few of the ele- 
ments of the successfully artistic modern organ; a high-quality 
7% x 11, 48 pages, illustrated. 
$1.25 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC., 467 City Hall Station, New York 
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—TARIFF— 

The Tariff Commission is giving fur- 
ther opportunity for all those inter- 
ested, to present data and evidence 
cn the importation of organs and 
the tariff necessary to protect Ameri- 
can workmen and American capital 
—both of them important contribu- 
tors to our taxes and therefore co- 
operating with us in paying the bills 
incidental to running our govern- 
mental functions. As the tariff oriz- 
inally stood when the President sign- 
ed it, a 60% duty was placed on im- 
ported organs, but reducible to 40% 
if the organ happened to be especial- 
ly built for some particular building 
in America—and what organ isn’t? 
It is claimed that 40% is not enough 
to protect high-paid American labor 
and extremely efficient and reliable 
American organ mechanism, and the 
claim seems more than reasonable 
when we consider the vast difference 
between what an American builder 
gives the purchaser and what a build- 
er is able to do on the other side of 
the ocean. 


—ST. .PATRICK’S— 
Passing along Fifth Avenue, New 
York, one morning during my vaca- 
tion to the City, I was attracted by 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral and its open 
doors, and upon entering I heard the 
voice of a priest conducting a funeral 
service in one of the chapels back 
of the sanctuary. While admiring 
the wonderful interior, Mr. Yon’s 
substitute organist (Mr. Yon was in 
Italy, I was told) began to play the 
Kilgen Organ in the chancel, and I 
was much impressed by the beautiful 
tones; what little I heard convinced 
me fully that the tone of the main 
organ must be glorious and worthy’ 
of the splendid  edifice—Wwm. 
Rocue_, Halifax. 








Hugh McAmis 


F.A.G.0O. 
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Books and Music for the Organist 





(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed cepies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

The use of a CHILDREN’S CHOIR in the Church, by Elizabeth Van 
Fleet Vosseller, 75c. An extremely suggestive and instructive booklet 
showing the organist how to organize, direct, and maintain a children’s 
choir; worth many times the price. 5 x 7, 64 pages. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, Tic: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 81%, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less;” 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

FUGUE WRITING, by A. Madeley Richardson, $1.50; A most prac- 
tical instruction book, profusely illustrated, dealing in most complete 
fashion with all the elements of a fugue; for those who have already 
studied counterpoint and want to understand fugues better, or perhaps 
write some of their own for exercise; 6 x 9, 90 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 1925 edition, 7 x 10, 423 
pages, profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, ‘a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 


in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 


MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. / 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ “stops” by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, 
organists: 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 


A handsome book, 
invaluable to 
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many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 


that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 
PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION py Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 
SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 


unusually interesting biograpny full of informative materials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 
STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 


serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 

TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 


low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherte 
unpublished wealth ef new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION. FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Art'iur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wita child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 


3,ACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 


pages. ; 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet % 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, 5 pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE’ CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten ‘“Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, w-itten with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘“well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 


SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All of them formerly pub- 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; real musical values; 
12 x 9, 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 


cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy, 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program: 4-page insert for your copy of the ‘‘Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 614 hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quarter-hourly appointments: one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week; 
calendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 


published. $1.50. 
BINDERS for permanently preserving copies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 


binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, tut books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.50 each. 


FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 


ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautiful 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 


address, $3.50. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size” Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham. 
direct at Bramerton, King Hdward Road, New Barnet. Herts, England 


Send all orders direct to ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 CITY HALL STATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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—DOING ANYTHING :— 
If you were to make a list of your 
music activities during a season, 
what would the list show? Here is 
a list of the activities in music of 
Mr. Edward A. Fuhrmann, Johns- 
town, Penna., last season: 

1 Public address on church music 
questions. 

1 Judged glee club contests. 

14 Public and semi-public appear- 
ances as singer (Mr. Fuhrmann has 
studied voice as well as organ.) 

5 Meetings of committees dealing 
with music. 

30 Concerts and musicales and 
special services with his various 
choirs. 

6 Socials, choir-parties, etc. 

3 Trips to hear concerts by other 
choral bodies. 


—ESTEY USES COLORS— 
The seven high school organs being 
built by the Estey Organ Co. for 
New York City are all being 
equipped with a system of console 
lights, for the purpose of interesting 
and instructing the students in regis- 
‘ tration and instrumentation. The 
following is the color scheme, which 
applies both to the lights which are 
visible to the high school pupils and 
to the stop-tongues : 

String, yellow ; 

Wood-wind, blue; 

Brass, red. 


SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
The first group of candidates to re- 
ceive the newly-created degree of 
Master of Sacred Music, awarded 
by the School of Sacred Music of 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, which entered its third year 
Sept. 24th, received their honors at 
graduation last May, as follows: 
Bertha C. Ask, Mus.B.; Kenneth 
Eppler. Mus.B.; Stella M. Graves, 
A.B., Mus.B.; Jessie Newgeon 
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Hawkes, Mus.B.; Emma Helen Pen- 
dleton, A.B., Mus.B.; Hugh Boring 
Porter, A.B., Mus.B.; and Catharine 
Virginia Stock, A.B. Two of the 
graduates have already gone to for- 
eign fields—Miss Graves to the Wen 
Shan School, Foochow, China, and 
Mrs. Hawkes to Anatolia College, 
Salonica, Greece, where her husband 
is Professor of History and Librari- 
an. 

Registration in the School is open 
to graduates of accredited colleges. 
The course, normally requiring two 
years of resident study, covers all 
branches with which a thoroughly 
equipped Minister of Music must be 
familiar. The list of subjects studi- 
ed and the faculty will be found in 
our September issue. 

Sixty credit hours of academic 
work, a musical composition, the 
Master’s thesis, and demonstration 
of practical ability are required for 
the degree. In special cases stu- 
dents may be admitted to courses 
without academic credit who are not 
graduates of colleges. 

The faculty is headed by the Rev. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., L.L.D., 
President of the Faculty of the 
Seminary, and Clarence Dickinson, 
Mus.D., Litt.D., Director of the 
School of Sacred Music. 


—LOST— 
The organ industry has thus far 
evidently lost an opportunity to sell 
an organ to Decatur Community 
High School, Oberlin, Kansas. This 
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High School has eight pianos, a 
radio, and two orthophonic phono- 
graphs; it maintains a piano teacher 
on full time, a band instructor, and 
a voice teacher. Now where are our 
expert organ salesmen? They will 
need to show the School how to 
finance the venture, for no tax 
money has been used in this very 
elaborate music equipment. 


—NEW CANAAN, CONN.— 
The music center on Music Moun- 
tain, Falls Village, was dedicated 
Aug. 22 and 23. The concert hall 
seats 500 and ought to have an or- 
gan. The center exists to offer mus- 
ic instruction to summer students 
“at the low cost of $12 a week.” 
Five Colonial buildings have already 
been erected at a cost of $150,000. 








Mrs. J. H. Cassy 


A.A.G.O. 
Organist-Director, 
First Baptist Church and 
Temple Emmanuel 
Organ Department, 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 














CHARLES E. CLEMENS 


Mus. Doc. 
Professor of Music Emeritus 
Western Reserve University 
1719 East 115 St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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ANDREW Barrp 
A.A.G.0O. 


Organist for Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman at Arden House 


RECITALS 


120 Cannon St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





John Cushing 


Christ’s Church, Rye, N. Y. 


2 Milton Road 
Rye, N. Y. Rye 1371-W 























_  Grorce W. ANDREWS 
A.G.O., A.M., Mus. Doc. 


Professor of Organ and Composition, 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music: Conductor, 
Oberlin Musical Union; 
| Organist, United Church (Congregational) 


| 195 Forest Street, Oberlin, Ohio 


PauLt ALLEN BEYMER 


Organist and Choirmaster 


The Temple, Cleveland 


GRACE LEEDS DARNELL 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist & Director of Music 
St. Mary’s Church, New York City 
Instructor 
Greater N. Y. Federation of Churches 
Music School 
Studio: 
19 Perry St., New York City 
St. John’s Colony 























J. WARREN 
ANDREWS 


| TEN LESSON COURSES 
IN ORGAN 


Recitals, etc. 








4 West 76th Street, New York 





MARSHALL BIDWELL 
Concert Organist 


First Presbyterian Church 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





GEORGE HENRY Day | 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Specialist in Boy Voice Training 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Christ Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
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—S. DUNSTAN’S— 

The College of Sacred Music, in 
affiliation with Brown University, 
at Providence, R. I., opened its 
year Sept. 15 with entrance exami- 
nations and Sept. 22 with registra- 
tion. The faculty includes Rev. 
Walter Williams, S.B., Willard 
Earl Retallick, Frederick H. John- 
son, A.B., Benjamin Brown, A.M., 
Robert Dawley Whitaker, Roy 
William Howard, Harriet Fair- 
banks Robinson, and Ruth Hill., A. 
M., with special lecture courses by 
Canon Fellowes, Canon Douglas, 
Lynnwood Farnam, Mus.Doc., and 
Hugh Ross. 

The course requires five years 
and leads to the B.A. and B.M. 
degrees; special students lacking 
the necessary college requirements 








Clarence Dickinson 


MUS. DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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may take the course and receive 
the degree Licentiate of Music. 
The foreword has this to say, in 
regard to its mission: 

“Behind all the activities of the 
College there is a definitely re- 
ligious vocation, the desire to 
make our services more beautiful 
and worthy of their aim, the praise 
of God. Certain it is that no 
church musician is worthy of the 
name who is not animated by the 
same depths of religious convic- 
tion, faith, and prayer that moves 
the clergy of the church. If the 
College cannot succeed in deepen- 
ing the personal conviction of its 
students it will not have furthered 
the cause of church music. The 
College therefore places as its aim 
above all else the ideals of a priest- 
hood of music.” 

A list of the subjects taught will 
be found on page 568 of our Sep- 
tember issue. Special work in the 
choral end of the organist’s work 
deals with boychoirs, adult choirs, 
conducting, volunteer choirs, ar- 
ranging vocal and instrumental 
music, pageantry, and music for 
the country parish. 








William Ripley Dorr 
St. Luke’s Church, Long Beach 
Representative 


The Hall Organ Company 


Address: 
Palos Verdes Estates, California 





KENNETH EPPLER 
Mus. Bac. 


Organist- Musical 
Director 


First Presbyterian 
Church 


Auburn, N. Y. 

















Row Lanp W. DuNHAM 
F.A.G.O. 
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Organist and Director of the 
College of Music 
University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 





KaTE ELIzABETH Fox 
F.A.G.O. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Organist and Choir Director 
First Congregational Church 
Dalton, Massachusetts 
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—EUROPEAN PILGRIMAGE— 
On June 28th Albert Riemen- 
schneider and his family, with a’ 
party of organists and their friends, 
left New York on the S.S. Levia- 
than for a five-weeks course of 
study with Marcel Dupre in Paris 
and a tour of Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, and Germany. Among the 
organists were Laura L. Bender of 
Cleveland; Ruth Brampton, Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; E. Marie Burdette, 
Winfield, Kan.; Naomi Harding, 
Cleveland; Marion Hutchinson, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Thelma Merner, 
Cleveland; Claude Murphree, 
Gainesville, Fla.; Cora Conn Moor- 
head, Winfield, Kan.; Ida M. 
Reeder, Cleveland; Dorothy 
Roughan, San Diego, Calif.; Fred 
Williams, Oxford, Ohio; and Nesta 
Williams, Columbia, Mo. Eighteen 
teachers and friends of these or- 
ganists completed the party. 

On July 4th Paris was reached 
and within a day or two everyone 
was settled and busy at organs and 
pedaliers. -There were class les- 
sons of two hours each, twice 
weekly, devoted to the interpreta- 
tion of the compositions of Franck, 
Bach, and Dupre. In addition, the 
Gothique Symphonie of Widor was 
presented. All the members also 
had private lessons with Dupre. 
who conducted the classes at his 
home in Mendon. 

After the five-week course of in- 
tensive study the party left for 
Switzerland where they made a 
stay of one week, crossing the 
Juan, Grimsel and Furka passes in 
busses. At the top of the Furka 
pass, at the foot of the Rhone 
Glacier, a heavy snow storm set in 
and a free-for-all snow-ball fight 
ensued in the two-inch fall of snow. 

On the way north from Switzer- 
land the Oberammergau Passion 
Play was enjoyed and then Munich 











Frederic Tristram Egener 
Mus. Doc. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist-choirmaster 


Welland Avenue Church 
Bandmaster, Lincoln Regiment 
St. Catharines, Ont., Canada 











J. Henry FRANCIS 


Visiting & Consulting Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 
St. John’s Churck, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Director of Music, 
Charleston Public Schools. 
Conductor, Charleston Choral Club. 


GEORGE W. GRANT 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Green Memorial Church 
Director of Organ Department 
Virginia College 


Roanoke, Va. 























C. Harold Einecke 


Organist and Chotrmaster 
Park (First) Congregational Church 
4-manual Skinner 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 

















Huco Goopwin 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


| 
| 
| 
Grinnell Iowa | 











ALFRED M. GREENFIELD | 


Asst. Professor of Music 
New York University 


Organist, Fifth Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York City 
Asst. Conductor of New York 
Oratorio Society | 
Address: 


2300 Loring Place Apt. 203, N. Y. C. 
Sedgwick 9645 
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with its Wagner and Schiller festi- 
vals. Heidelberg, Wiesbaden, the 
Khine trip, Cologne, and Brussells 
were visited before returning to 
Paris. 

The party left Cherbourg on the 
Leviathan Aug. 28th and landed at 
New York on Sept. 3rd—and 
everybody went on their individual 
way home, a happy group filled 
with the inspiration of a summer 
well spent in study and travel. 

In addition to managing the af- 
fairs of the party, Mr. Reimen- 
schneider spent a happy summer 
with his friend and master, Charles 
M. Widor. He had the privilege 
of using Widor’s beautiful organ 
for practise whenever he desired 
it. He was invited by Widor, who 
is the perpetual secretary of the 
Institut de France, to give one of 
the recitals in the famous series of 
soirees at the Institute, before the 
members of the Institute and their 


iriends. Extended comment was 
made on this event in many 
Parisian newspapers and the 


friendly relationship of French and 
American musicians was lauded. 
L’Ordre, one of the leading jour- 
nals, commented that Mr. Riemen- 
schneider played his program 
“with the highest intelligence and 
perfect technic.” There were many 
prominent Parisian musicians pres- 
ent and the event was an enthus- 
iastic success, which was reflected 
by the look of pleasure and en- 
thusiasm on the face of Widor 
himself over the success of his 
famous pupil. Widor then request- 
ed Mr. Reimenschneider to play at 
the High Mass services on three 
Sundays at St. Sulpice, which 
houses one of the largest organs 
in France. After the numerous 
tours of French organists in 
America, and the warm receptions 
accorded them, it is a pleasure to 
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see the tables turned and find an 
American organist receiving so 
many compliments at the hands of 
French organists. 


—ALBERT STOESSEL— 

The famous choral conductor has resign- 
ed from New York University in order 
to devote his time to the Juilliard Grad- 
uate School in New York City. A new 
building costing a million dollars is to 
be erected on a plot next to the Institute 
of Musical Art, with which the Juilliard 
is now affiliated. Chance for an organ 
salesman? 








Boston 
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The First Parish, Arlington, has a new 
organist: Dowell McNeill of West Vir- 
ginia, graduate of the New England Con- 
servatory, and for a time organist at the 
3aptist Church, Brockton. He has come 
unheralded but most highly recommend- 
ed for his ability as performer and choir- 
master. 

The First Baptist, Arlington, has chosen 
J. Albert Wilson to care for its musical 
interests. Mr. Wilson plays the evening 
services only. A pupil, Miss Mary French, 
pianist of the Winchester Choral So- 
ciety, is at the organ on Sunday morn- 
ings. Judging by all that Mr. Wilson 
has accomplished at Winchester as direc- 
tor of the Choral Society, and as or- 
ganist-choirmaster at several churches (he 
continues at the Congregational Church) 
he will do much toward making the mus- 
ic at the Baptist Church what it should be. 

The First Baptist, Boston, has passed 
its musical affairs into the hands of Al- 
fred H. Meyers, a young man late of 




















BOSTON 

As I understand it a protest from ihe 
radio audience was made against a cer- 
tain organist because he dared broadcast 
good organ music played in the right 
way! While the cause of fine music is 
rapidly advancing as a whole, the organ 
and organ playing is on a decline among 
people at large. 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra and 
the Apollo Club, under the baton of 
Thompson Stone, now more renowned 
as conductor than he ever was as organ- 
ist, produced in two September concerts 
music that was outstanding in value as 
it represented the old, intermediate, and 
the moderately modern schools of com- 
position. 
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Quincy, Ill. For a time he served at the 
Episcopal Church, Waban, has been con- 
nected with several colleges and Boston 
University, and has done important work 
as music critic on the staff of the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript. He is highly 
capable. 

The Ruggles Street Baptist, Roxbury, 
having lost its organist, Mr. Malley, to 
the Methodist Church in Winthrop, has 
called R. S. Stoughton from Worcester. 
Every organist in the country knows Mr. 
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Stoughton through his unique compo- 
sitions. Other comment is needless. 

On September 28, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, at one time organist in Concord, 
opened a new organ in the Trinitarian 
Congregationalist Church in that town. 
The instrument is not particularly large 
but is effective on account of the reson- 
ance of the building. 

In keeping with its surroundings, the 
organ case is in colonial design, painted 
white, with gilded pipes. Mr. Robinson 
frankly states that he has left academic 
ranks and henceforth will endeavor to 
please the public. That confession will 
mean a whole lot in the near future. The 
organ is one of the latest products of 
the Frazee Organ Co. 

It has been published in the daily press 
that the Searles estate in Methuen has 
been sold. It is rumored that the large 
hall containing the old Music Hall or- 
gan will be razed. In that case it is not 
known what will happen to the magnifi- 
cent old instrument. By rights it should 
be returned to Boston and become a 
municipal organ. 

Harry Upson Camp goes to Southing- 
ton, Conn., October 5, to play the dedica- 
tory program on the new 3m Frazee Or- 
gan in the Congregational Church. At 
another time, Marshall Bidwell will also 
give a recital. During the summer ses- 
sion of the New England Conservatory, 
Mr. Bidwell was a member of the faculty. 
His home is in Great Barrington. 
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Another 3m has been installed in the 
Episcopal Church, Potsdam, N. Y., by 
the Frazee Co. and Gilbert Macfarlane, 
formerly of Everett and a pupil of 
Frederick Johnson, will play the opening 
recital. 

One of the old churches of Boston is 
St. John’s in Charlestown. This E; isco- 
pal parish has had wide influence and it 
has been the training school of a con- 
siderable number of our best organists. 
William Gray has held the position there 
for some years, and at last he is to be 
favored with a new 2m Frazee. 

At this writing, the interior of St. 
John’s on Bowdoin Street is in a turmoil, 
and the men have only just begun to 
place the rebuilt 2m in the tower gallery. 
Hook & Hastings Co. is doing the work. 

As in numberless years, Mr. Leland 
Arnold was in charge of the summer 
music at the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul. The radio brought us the services 
in a fairly effective manner although it 
played some rather strange tricks. The 
speaking on the part of the clergy was 
generally very distinct, while the music 
seemed remote. After all, a radio is a 
poor substitute for a church service in 
spite of what Deems Taylor says ahout 
concerts by radio. Until static can be 
controlled, the old-fashioned way of self- 
exertion is preferable to arm-chair pas- 
sivity. 

—RIESBERG— 

Irederick WW. Riesberg, wellknown organ- 
ist, teacher, and editor, has returned to 
his various duties in New York City after 
a vacation in his Canasawacta Cabin home 
at Norwich, N. Y., in the Catskill region. 
This was his 24th summer residence there 
and he has furnished the cabin with such 
conviences as acetylene gas, _ spring- 
water, rain-water, piano, auto, and a log 
fire-place. Mr. Riesberg’s parents and 
grand-parents have lived in this territory 
since 1848. 

Calvary Church, of which Mr. Ries- 
berg is organist, is now building a sky- 
scraper on its old site, and the Welte- 
Tripp Organ Corporation is building a 
4m to the specifications of Mr. Riesberg 
and Charles M. Courboin. There are two 
large choirs in Calvary Church, and it is 
expected to dedicate the building early 
in the autumn. 

Mr. Riesberg teaches organ and piano 
at the N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 
and has been with the Musical Courier 
for a third of a century. 


—TITCOMB— 

Miss Louise C. Titcomb, of Lindenwood 
College, St. Louis, Mo., has resumed her 
duties after a summer abroad, which in- 
cluded the renewing of old friendships 
and coaching in Paris and the special 
summer course in English Church Music 
by Dr. Bairstow in England. Miss Tit- 
comb’'s plans for the coming season in- 
clude, besides her duties at Lindenwood 
College, the enlargement of her choir at 
the Church of the Holy Communion, and 
work on the faculty of Miller-Ferguson 
Institute of Music. 
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Denver and Boulder 
By Freperick J. BARTLETT 
Official Representative 














—BOULDER— 
The new Paramount has opened since 
my last report and features a pair of 
young ladies at twin consoles; I also note 
one or two other theaters which plan to 
restore the organs. 

Prof. Dunham has had very enthusi- 
astic audiences for his recitals during 
the summer at the University. 

Clarence Reynolds, city organist at 
Denver, has recovered from his recent 
accident; during September he played his 


usual noon-hour recitals on the Wur- 
litzer in the Auditorium. 
Just a word about radio: Of all the 


organs | have heard so far, it is my opin- 
ion that the large Austin in Salt Lake 
City Tabernacle comes in much the best. 
I fear I am getting tired of jazz tunes 
on the organ; all theater organs one 
hears over the radio seem to be overly 
blessed (or cursed) with Tibias, Vox 
Humanas, and Tremulants. 

Your Correspondent began his fall 
duties by reforming the church orchestra 
and choir. 

—EINECKE— 

C. Harold Einecke spent the summer as 
substitute organist for Mr. John Cushing 
at Christ's Church, Rye, N. Y., and play- 
ed various private recitals, including an 
engagement at Princeton and a public re- 
cital on the new Aeolian concert organ 
in Westchester County Center. 


—FLYING HIGH— 
Mrs. Bruce S. Keator of New York City 
took a trip by airplane Aug. 26, flying 
trom Paris to Munich, a flight of seven 
hours and “a most thrilling experience.” 
“he immediately went to Oberammergau 
to see the Passion Play in its beautful 
natural setting—‘‘a charming valley, and 
the mountains are wonderful.” 

--SHURE— 

R. Deane Shure, organist and composer, 
of the Mt. Vernon Place M. E. Church, 
Washington, D. C., has selected Men- 
delssohn’s “St. Paul” for the major pres- 
entation of his choir this season. The 
choir is strictly a volunteer organization 
and has to its credit performances of 
“The Messiah,” “Creation,” “Elijah,” and 
Dubois’ “Seven Last Words.” A special 
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Christmas program is already being 
planned, under the title “Carols of the 
Centuries,” to consist of Christmas carols 
Mr. Shure has been collecting in colla- 
boration with Mr. George Fischer of J. 
Fischer & Bro., New York, beginning 
with the 13th Century and ending with 
the 20th. 

Mr. Shure’s latest composition is a sep- 
tet for two flutes, piano, and string quar- 
tet, which will be played this season in 
Washington; the title is Potomac Pastels, 
and the movements are Wind in the 
Water-Reeds, Mist Above the Whirlpool, 
and Chant of the Mirrored Stars. The 
use of titles that invite popular interest 
without disturbing the imaginative sense 
or damaging the dignity of his work is 
one of the specialties Mr. Shure has long 
applied to his instrumental compositions. 


—McAMIS— 
Hugh McAmis, of All Saints and private 
organist in the wealthy Metropolitan 
suburb of Great Neck, L. I., resumes his 
Hours of Organ Music Oct. 17th and 
plans four special musicales with his 
choir for the coming season. Mr. Mc- 
Amis spent his vacation in St. Peter’s, 
in the town of St. George’s. His other 
special activities during the summer in- 
cluded the dedication service and recital 
on the Aeolian in Ivie Memorial, Bethle- 
hem, N. H.; a private recital at King’s 
Point, L. I.; and a recital and talk on 
Specifications and Registration for the 
Long Island Chapter A.G.O. 
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—A NEW BAUMAN— 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar H. Bauman have 
named the little lady Elaine and she ar- 
rived Sept. 9th. Mr. Bauman is the 
President of the fraternal order of 
Whatthaell Organists of New York City 
and elsewhere. 


—LILLICH— 
Prof. George O. Lillich has returned to 
Oberlin Conservatory as Assistant Pro- 
fessor or Organ, after a year abrcad. 
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—HALL ORGAN CO— 
The factory has shipped the 3m to Christ 
Lutheran, Hazelton, Pa., for October 
dedication by Victor A. Oswald, organ- 
ist of the church. 

Two more Hall Organs have been 
shipped to the West, both to Iowa, one 
for the First Presbyterian, Missouri Val- 
ley, the other for Grace Presbyterian, 
Council Bluffs; both contracts were 
negotiated by Kenneth Butler, the Build- 
er’s Chicago representative. 

Another shipment westward in Sep- 
tember was the divided 2m for St. John’s 
Church, Capac, Mich. of which Dr. 
Robert Goeckler is organist. 


—ROBERT N. PLATT — 

Mr. Platt gave a recital in the Jay Gould 
Memorial Church, Roxbury, N. Y., Aug. 
14 and for the occasion memorized three 
numbers and re-memorized a Vierne Pre- 
lude and Finale in less than a week’s time. 
He was a pupil of Joseph W. Clokey and 
graduated from Pomona College in 1929, 
and for the past season he has been study- 
ing under Dr. Clarence Dickinson at the 
School] of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City, as a 
candidate for the degree of Master of 
Sacred Music. Harold Haugh, also a 
candidate, sang several tenor solos for 
the program. 
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—KILGEN— 
The First Reformed, Denver, Colo., has 
ordered a 2-23, through H. A. Hause of 
the Denver office; the instrument will be 
housed in one single chamber in the chan- 
cel and will speak into the church through 
a grille. 

Trinity Church, St. Louis, Mo., has con- 
tracted for a 3-43 Kilgen to be ready in 
March 1931, and to include two Ripieni 
in the Great, Harp in the Choir, and 
Chimes in the Great. A Gemshorn is 
used in the Choir, with a Gemshorn 
Celeste, in place of a Dulciana, and is 
borrowed minus the bottom octave for 
an effective 16’ stop. Mr. Moritz, or- 
ganist of the church, wrote the stoplist 
in consultation with Kilgen officials. 

The 3-61 Kilgen in St. Paul’s, Lynch- 
burg, Va., was dedicated in recital Sept. 
7th by Howard S. Holt, organist of the 
church. 

—EASTON, PA— 

The Hillgreen-Lane Organ in St. John’s 
Lutheran Church has just been equipped 
with its second console, in the Sunday 
School room, the work being done under 
the supervision of Gustav F. Dohring, 
Hillgreen-Lane representative in New 
York City. A second set of shutters has 
been installed in the back of the organ 
chambers so that this Sunday School con- 
sole operates these shutters and admits 
the tone into the chapel room. 


—WASHINGTON, D. C— 
Arlington Hall plans to replace its 2m 
with a modern instrument within a year 
or so when the new conservatory build- 
ing has been completed. The school is 
only three years old but has a registration 
representing 25 states, and Prof. Frank 
M. Church, formerly of Athens College, 
is organist and director of music. Prof. 
Church gave the preludial recital on the 
Pilcher in R. Deane Shure’s Mt. Vernon 
Place M. E. Sept. 14 by Mr. Shure’s 
courtesy, 
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—SEIBERT— 
Henry F. Seibert of New York City gave 
a recital Sept. 7 on the Aeolian Concert 
Organ in Westchester County Center, a 
return engagement. Oct. 2 he opens the 
3m Skinner Organ in the Dutch Re- 
formed, Flushing, L. I. 


—RICHARDS— 
G. Darlington Richards, of St. James, 
New York City, has completed his sum- 
mer season as substitute (eleven weeks) 
for Dr. Miles Farrow at the Cathedral 
of St. John, where he gave recitals 
through the summer. Two days each 
week were devoted to the presentation 
of his course on Boychoir Training, with 
the following organists taking the course: 
Miss Grace E. Bard, New York; Alfred 
E. Clarke, Toronto; Miss Louise Daniel, 
Houston; C. Harold Einecke, Grand 
Rapids; Stanley W. Van Wart, Brook- 
lyn; Paul E. Zuydhoek, Briar Cliff Man- 
or. Two of the boychoir students also 
studied organ with Mr. Richards through 
the summer. In response to persistent 
demand Mr. Richards is preparing a 
course on boychoir work which can be 
conducted by mail, and hopes to have his 
plans completed for early announcement. 
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of Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 
Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 
Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


*FARNAM, Lynnwood 
49 West 20th St., New York. 


*FOX, Kate Elizabeth 
*FRANCIS, J. Henry 
*GLEASON, Harold 

Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 
*GRANT, George W. 
*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 
*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 
*HARTLINE, Carroll W. 
*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. A., Mus. Bac. 
*JACOBS, A. Leslie 
*JENNINGS, Arthur B. 
*JOHNSON, Julius K. 
JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 


Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 


*KEATOR, Mrs. Bruce S. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 


LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street 
Boston (1915); 


Mich. 


N. 7. 


Church, 


76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 
*LUARD, Thorndike 
*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 


MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 

MOORHEAD, Cora Conn, A.A.G.0O. 
Organist, First Presbyterian Church; Teacher 
of Organ and Theory, Southwestern College; 

*MUELLER, Carl F. 

621 East 12th Ave., Winfield, Kansas. 

*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 
*NEVINS, Willard Irving 
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*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 

Organist, Angelus Temple; Organist-choirmas- 

ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 

10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (Academy 5892) 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0., F.R.C.O. 

Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 

1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
*SMITH, Frederick M. 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist; Organist 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
*STRONG. Theodore 
*SWINNEN, Firmin 
*SYKES, Harry A. 

*TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0O.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*TITCOMB, Louise C. : 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUE, Latham, Mus. Doc. 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac.. A.G.O 
Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 

*TUFTS, Albert 
1135 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

VIBBARD, Harry L., Mus. M. 

Syracuse University, Piano and Organ; Re- 

citals: Organist, First Baptist Church; 

204 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F. A.G.O. 

Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 

sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HADingway 9516. 
*YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, 


Mus. 


and Director, 


New York, N. Y. 








Conservatories 
and Teachers 




















COLLEGE OF SACRED MUSIC 
84 Venefit St., Providence, R. I. 

EASTMAN SCHOOL of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORG. SCH. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

U. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin. Ohio. 

SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 


Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank. Mus, Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 








Publishers 














DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 
178 Tremont = Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th “St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY -"s 
159 East 48th St., New York. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








= Builders 

















AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 
Factory: Garwood, N. J 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: Astor Hotel, 

BUHL ORGAN CO. 
Utica, N. Y. 

CASAVANT FRERES 
8t. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Broadway & 45th. 


689 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mars. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, 4348 W. 3d St. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Sullivan Organ Co., 1913 Clark St. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendall Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 
Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 
Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 
Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 
Los Angeles: 718 So. Broadway. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 
New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. 
Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 
Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 
KIMBALL, W. W. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, 
MARR & COLTON INC, 
Main Office and Factory: Warsaw, N. Y. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. I., N. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgwood 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle. Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
ROCHESTER ae co. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. Y. 
WELTE-TRIPP ORGAN CORP. 
Office and Factory: Sound Beach. 
Chicago: 7 S. Dearborn St. 
New York: 119 West 57th St. 
Philadelphia: 1420 Chestnut St. 


Bldg. 


Chicage, iil. 


Room 915. 


Conn. 








Organ Architects 

















+Definitely allied to one Builder. 


BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
+LEET, Leslie N. 
Garwood, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 


333 Central Park West, New York City. 














Equipment and Various | 





DEAGAN, J. C., Co, 
Percussion instruments. 
4217 Ravenswood Ave.. Chicago, III. 
KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 
Blowers, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
KOHLER- LIEBICH co., INC. 
Percussion Instruments, 
3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
ORGOBLO 
See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
Blowers, 
Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 


and Rebuilders 

















MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg. 5628) 
OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., (MOThaven 
0807) 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wschst. 3944) 


New York. 











